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Cower cece 


ood Samaritan” was painted by Domenico Feti, a Roman 
1589-1624). Court painter to the Duke of Mantua, many 
rescoes were executed in the cathedral of Mantua. Impor- 
t galleries throughout Europe contain examples of his 
The age of the painting reproduced on the cover is 
od by the break in the canvas (upper left). 


wry of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:29-37) is perhaps 
t known of the parables which Jesus used in his teaching. 
dult Bible Course, pages 6-15.) 


rs such as those in the story literally went “down from 
‘m to Jericho,” descending nearly 3,600 feet in less than 
s. Photographs of this region show it to be barren, rocky, 
»ged—ideal for the activities of robbers. Feti has inter- 
he setting of the parable, as well as costumes and people, 
1s of his own experiences in Italy. In the distance, the 
nd the Levite go their way of unconcern. In the fore- 
the Good Samaritan tends to the needs of the unfortunate 
10 had been beaten, while the robbers lurk in the woods. 
extreme right, the artist has introduced a character not 
n the biblical story. What was his purpose? 


photograph reproduced by courtesy of Metropolitan 
1 of Art, from Dorr News Service.) 
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Waiting patiently for “cus- 
toms” are Maria Vorosmar- 
thy and members of her 


family. 





















Ix a barrack room of a Displaced Persons Camp 
in Germany, a man is writing a letter by the light 
of an unshaded bulb swinging overhead. His wife 
—her young face marked by years of vain hopes— 
and their thin little daughter sit silently by. “I beg 
to request you to help me and my family to im- 
migrate to the United States... .” 

He dips his pen into the ink bottle and continues 
“... by finding an employer who would be willing 
to give us an assurance of job and housing. We are 
religious people, and we hope that your church will 
not deny us a helping hand, so that we can get out 
of this dark land of sorrow where we have suffered 
so much, and get to your sunny country. I have 
tried several ways of emigration but none of them 
have been successful because, God willing, we shall 
have an increase in our family in a few months’ 
ume. No country except the United States accepts 
Immigrants with a baby under six months... .” 

When this letter arrived in the offices of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief one morn- 
ing last fall, it was entered in the active Displaced 


Upon arrival in New York, this Latvian family is being taken to 
Grand Central Station for the last stage of its long journey, 
according to arrangements made by Church World Service. 
(Photos on pages 1 and 2 are from Church World Service.) 


DISPLACED PERSONS: 


A New Christian Challenge 


By Yvonne Jones 


Staff Member. Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 


Individuals or groups interested in participating in the 
Displaced Persons Program may obtain additional informa- 
tion by writing to Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Persons file. MCOR replied to Antons Laimons 
and asked for more details concerning his educa- 
tion, experience, profession, nationality, knowledge 
of languages, and his religious affiliation. 

He was a Latvian, Mr. Laimons wrote back, a 
graduate of the Technical High School of Riga. 
By profession, he was an engine locksmith and a 
master plumber who knew water, gas, and central 
heating. When the Russians invaded Latvia during 
the war, he and his family fled to Germany. He 
spoke several languages fluently, and had some 
knowledge of English which he was studying in the 
DP Camp classes. He was a member of the Lutheran 
Church. 

In response to MCOR’s request, Mr. Laimons 
included in his letter photographs of his family— 
his wife, Olga, and ten-year-old Arija. On the basis 
of this information MCOR prepared an information 
sheet on this family, attached the photographs, and 
began their search for the sponsor who would assure 
this family a job and housing. 

Mr. Laimons’ story is similar in its basic elements 











to those of the 1,200,000 DP’s who have be: 
prived of their homes through war or enslav: 
and who are now spending their fifth weary 
since the fall of Germany in wretched barra 
—without privacy, small comforts, or the cha 
establishing a permanent home for themselv« 
their children. 

Some few DP’s are now employed by the 
national Refugee Organization and other g 
ment agencies, but most are dependent on th: 
for minimum subsistence. When the IRO dis 
this month, those Displaced Persons who ar 
in the camps will be thrown out on the | 
German community, itself economically stag 
where the DP’s—Latvians, Lithuanians, Pole 
tonians—will always be discriminated again 
aliens. 

The possibilities of Displaced Persons le 
Germany are two. First, they can return hom 
practically none desire to return to the lands b 
the iron curtain to life under a communist re 
Second, they can immigrate to other countries 
original number of 1,200,000 Displaced Pe 
has been reduced by immigration as of July, 
as follows: Israel, 121,000; Great Britain, 82 
USA, 68,000; Canada, 66,000; Australia, 54 
France, 35,000; Argentina, 26,000; Belgium, 22 
3razil, 19,000; Venezuela, 12,000. Under our pr 
DP law, the United States was scheduled to 
in a total of 205,000 before June, 1950. 

Most of these countries, however, have reg: 
the Displaced Persons primarily as a source of | 
Many countries will not accept persons past 50 
of age or any disabled person—even as a part 
family unit—widows with children, or families 
young children. The United States is one of 
liberal countries, but our law provides that « 
Displaced Person must receive an assurance fr 
sponsor or organization before he can sail 
Bremen to the United States. 

This is the problem that the Displaced Pe: 
Program of MCOR attempts to meet. Early in 1] 
MCOR began to interest Methodist churches 
church members in sponsoring some of the 
families which they had accepted for placeme! 

Although they were flooded with applicat 
for farmers, MCOR did not lose sight of its 1 
goal as set down by Gaither P. Warfield, direct« 
the Displaced Persons Program. This was to b 
agency for Christian welfare, not an employ: 
agency. MCOR accepted many applications f 
widows with children, elderly people, and pr: 
sionally trained men who were not equipped to \ 
as farm hands. Such families, MCOR felt, off 
a Christian challenge to the conscience of the M 
odist people of the United States. 

In order to speed the program and prod the 
crastinators, MCOR decided to assume the res} 
sibility—a requirement of the law—that | 
brought to the United States would not bec 
public charges. In cases where the sponsor ci 
not pay for transportation from one of the p 
of entry to the new home, MCOR underwrote 
cost. Under the present law, MCOR expects to b1 
a total of 2,500 persons into the United States, 
proximately 1,000 families. 

Now what happened to the case of Mr. Laimo 
The Rev. Dutton S. Peterson, a roving represer 
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Little Mara Balcuns from Latvia peers through the train 
window on her way to Waupun, Wisconsin, where her 
daddy will work as a carpenter. Because a church mem- 
ber asked for them, she and her family will become mem. 
bers of a normal community rather than persons without 
a country. 


tive for MCOR’s Displaced Persons Program, took 
charge of the information sheet and showed it to 
a man who had expressed great interest in the pro- 
gram, the Rev. W. B. Brigham of Perry, New York. 
Under his enthusiastic leadership, the Universalist 
church school of Perry assumed the responsibility 
for three hard-to-place families—a widow with a 
child; a family of four whose head, a construction 
engineer, had just turned sixty; and the Laimons 
family. This fine spirited group worked together to 
obtain work and housing for these three families— 
an undertaking before which an individual sponsor 
might hesitate, but which with the counsel and re- 
sources of all the members of the church, proved 
practicable. 

When Mr. Brigham sent in these three assurances 
to MCOR, letters with the happy news were im- 
mediately sent to the three families. Mr. Laimons 
wrote back at once, telling of the recent birth of his 
son, and expressing his feelings: “This day was a 
real feast day. God has shown his grace to us s0 
that we have the possibility to leave the DP Camps 
in Germany and to build a new life in your country. 
I shall strive to do my duties as well as I can. This 
is a true Christian deed your church has done... .” 

At the same time, MCOR validated and forwarded 
to Church World Service the assurances for the 
three families sponsored by the Universalist church 
school of Perry. 

Church World Service is the authorized repre- 
sentative for all Protestant and Orthodox churches 
in their DP programs. It supervises all the details 
of processing the DP’s for immigration and ar- 
ranges for their transportation to the United States. 

















Processing, because of the stringent security and 
health requirements, takes about four months. 

When the Laimons family is cleared for immigra- 
tion, they will sail on a ship chartered by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization which pays the costs 
of ocean travel for all Displaced Persons. And when 
the Laimons family arrives at one of the ports of 
entry to the United States—Boston, New York, or 
New Orleans, Church World Service workers will 
meet them at the boat and make all the travel 
arrangements necessary to speed them to their new 
home. 

MCOR’s responsibility does not end, however, 
when the Displaced family arrives at its new 
home. MCOR gets in touch with the Methodist min- 
ister in the vicinity, asking him to visit the family 
and see if everything is going well. If the sponsor 
or DP is not satisfied with the situation, MCOR 
guarantees assistance in resettlement. It is the pur- 
pose of the Displaced Persons Program to make the 
strangers from Europe feel at home and help them 
take root in our American communities. 

The local church has the most to contribute to 
the Displaced Persons program. Under its leader- 
ship, the community can sponsor Displaced Persons 
families who may not become immediately self- 
supporting—such as that of a widow with young 
children—or it can make a place for an elderly 





couple, or help a professionally trained man to 
establish himself in the community. 

By accepting the Christian challenge of the Dis- 
placed Person, the local church groups have also 
much to gain. Group effort in making a home for 
a homeless family, offering friendship to a family 
without friends, manifesting the love of God to 
people who have known the worst horrors of war, 
will vitalize the spiritual life of the community. 
When the community is closed and inbred, the ad- 
mission of a family from Europe will often stimulate 
the cultural] life of the stagnating community. 

There are other ways, too, in which the local 
church can help. The Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief is still working to alleviate the 
ravages of the war. Gifts of used clothing will be 
gratefully received. Contributions will make pos- 
sible shipments of clothing, shoes, and food to needy 
fellow Methodists overseas. This long-range pro- 
gram helps our European brethren who still have 
homes, but the Displaced Persons Program is work- 
ing to solve the problem of those without homes— 
an immediate problem during the coming year. 

Several hundred of the Displaced Persons spon- 
sored by individual Methodists and church groups 
have already arrived in this country. They are 
scattered through many states and live in many 
communities. 


No Children dindived Without Parents! 


By M. Leo Rippy 


Director, Department of Christian Education of Adults. General Board of Education. 


This article 1s the first in a series of four on the 
educational work of the adult class. 


Tue Sunday-morning session of the church 
school is not a time or place for parents to park 
their children while they sleep, read the paper, or 
cook the Sunday dinner. 

The learning situation in the church school and 
the one in the home must have so much in common 
that they merge into one. The merging takes place 
when the teachers—parents and _ church-school 
teachers—show kindness, understanding, and sym- 
pathy, and interpret religion in such ways as to 
enable children to live it. Teachers do not talk 
religion to children; they guide them in living it. 

One of the teachers alone cannot do this as it 
Should be done. The example of the parents is one 
of the most important factors in the learning 
process. How can one teacher who has the children 
for a brief period overcome the daily witnessing of 
the parents that the Sunday school is unimportant, 
that it is for children and that the parents do not 
need it? Why should children give when parents do 
not? Why talk about being kind to others and 


brotherly when parents by daily action are saying 


just the opposite? 
By the time boys and girls reach the junior de- 


partment many of them are saying, “In about two 
more years I will not go to Sunday school either.” 
Children expect to follow their parents. Surely 
parents expect their children to follow them. 

Only a small percentage of boys and girls who are 
promoted from the junior department to the inter- 
mediate class or department finally reach the senior- 
young people’s group. 

Why? Because it becomes increasingly difficult 
for the father or mother to drive up to the door of 
the church and open the car door and let the 
children out, then drive off. The great majority of 
parents that do this finally give up and say, “I do 
not know what is wrong with that Sunday school. 
It looks like they could interest the kids.” Well, they 
can’t interest them because the example of the 
parents becomes more powerful than the efforts of 
the church. 

Parents might think over the past: “Why did I 
quit Sunday school? Very likely it was because my 
parents did not go to Sunday school.” 

An intermediate boy or girl who is in the Sunday 
school and whose parents are not regular in their 
attendance at the adult class has about one chance 
in ten of ever getting into the youth class. Check 
the rolls of your junior class of five years ago and 
your vouth group today and see what you find. 








Put a sign across the street, print in the cl 
bulletin, announce it from the pulpit—No Chi 
Admitted Without Parents! No exception s! 
be made to this rule, except for children v 
parents are ill or who have to work on Sunday 

It is not fair to children to allow them to ¢ 
that the church-school teacher is more interest 
them than their parents. The church school an 
home working together can teach children and y 
the Christian way of life. It is exceedingly dif 
and many times impossible for either one of th: 
do it without the help of the other. 


How to Use th 
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As A TEACHER, you have found out for 
self why it is important to have a_ teac! 
periodical as a working tool. That is why AI 
TEACHER is furnished you by the school in w 
vou serve. But do you realize sufficiently that 
just as important to study the periodical 

students read? And by “study” I mean just 

No casual, once-over reading of the students’ 
terial will suffice. You must digest it more « 
pletely than do the members of your class. 

Suppose the class you teach is using We 
Quarterly. That means you are teaching the I 
national Lesson Series. Note that the studen 
urged, “Read the whole lesson from your Bil 
Can the teacher do less? In almost every case 
“whole” lesson is much longer than the twel\ 
twenty verses printed in the quarterly. The le 
notes that follow these printed verses deal with 
larger Scripture passage or passages. 

Let these notes help you in your own un 
standing of the Bible and supplement them 
such other commentaries as you may possess. 

The next item in Wesley Quarterly is a bib 
exposition of the lesson, organized by sections 
answers the questions: What is the historical b 
ground of the lesson? What are its main teachi! 
A final section deals with the meaning of the le 
in terms of today’s problems. Note that in bot! 
these treatments questions are printed in italic t 
Mark these and decide later which of them you 
pick up or rephrase for your own teaching plan 

And don’t forget the daily Bible readings. S 
of these readings are from the lesson for the « 
others are related Scriptures of a devotional nat 
Why not read them daily, as you expect \ 
students to do? 

But suppose your class uses the Internati: 
Lesson Series as treated in Adult Student. T! 
we have a somewhat different line-up. Again 
“whole lesson” is listed for study, together wit 
briefer “print passage.” Notes on the Bible 
cover the whole lesson. The next treatment, howe 
unlike that in Wesley Quarterly, combines an 
position of the lesson, with its historical and liter 
background, and an interpretation of the lessor 
terms of modern life. Questions for discuss 
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Parents, even if they have no concern for them- 
selves, should have enough interest in their children 
to cause them to join an adult class and teach by this 
example instead of by staying away from the class, 

Training up a child in the way he should go is 
fine—but it cannot be done unless adults are going 
in the right way. When the youth of a community 
are drinking, going to the devil in general, they are 
following the adults of the community. The power 
of example determines the direction. Change the 
adults of a community and the youth will work with 
them for a better way of life. 


Students’ Materials 


don B. Phifer 


or. Adult Publications 


usually appear at the end of this lesson treatment. 

Adult Student also contains a lesson test—true- 
false, completion, multiple-choice, matching, word- 
correction, and other types. Your most conscien- 
tious students will take these tests, comparing their 
“answers” with a check list. The tests will sharpen 
your own comprehension of the lesson. 

If you are using one of the Learning for Life 
units, you will again find a Scripture lesson preceded 
by the exhortation, “Read the whole lesson from 
vour Bible.” No verses are printed, however. The 
teacher’s temptation is to neglect the biblical ele- 
ment in the Learning for Life lessons. Don’t suc- 
cumb. The Bible is doubly important in lessons that 
bear upon modern life problems. Usually the refer- 
ences are followed by a few questions for discussion, 
though sometimes these are embodied in the treat- 
ment of the lesson, standing out in italic. 

As you study a lesson, mark and underscore im- 
portant points to be brought out in discussion. 
Memorize apt quotations. Jot down pertinent statis- 
tics. Question any statements with which you may 
disagree. Mark significant illustrations and decide 
later whether to incorporate them in your teaching 
plan. Sometimes it is well to use a pair of scissors 
upon an apt illustration, pasting it neatly upon a 
small sheet of paper. This may be handed to some 
student in advance, with the request that he study 
it and, when called upon, present the gist of it in 
his own words. 

If your class is studying the Bible-content course 
called the Adult Bible Course (and identified by 
small zine etchings of a sailing vessel and an open 
3ible), you will find the same line that appears in 
the other two series: “Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible.” In some cases this lesson will coincide 
with the daily Bible readings (a different set from 
that accompanying the International Lesson Series), 
which follow. Of course, you will read all this Scrip- 
ture very thoughtfully, because this is the essence 
of the lesson. 

Questions for discussion appear either at the 
beginning of each lesson or in italic type in the 
body of the treatment. As many of these questions 

-are definitely related to a plan of lesson development, 
you will need to make special note of them. 
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In most units of the Adult Bible Course there 
are frequent Bible references to look up. Skip them 
at your peril! Read them in different versions, not 
neglecting the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament. And note that each unit has a 
teaching aim. The student thus knows what you 
are trying to do in a given unit, so your teaching 
aim is no secret. 

Here again, the scissors-and-paste method will 





lend variety to the classroom hour. Even if a clipped 
paragraph is read by a student, it will help vary 
the routine. And a pasted-up sentence or paragraph 
worth reading verbatim to the class usually deserves 
a place in your teaching plan. 

After a full study of the material in the student’s 
periodical and of the Bible lesson, you are ready to 
digest the material in ADULT TEACHER. But that is 
another story. 


Two Good Books 


Science Versus Scientific Superstition 


THE ROAD TO REASON, by Lecomte du Noiiy; Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1949; 254 pp., $3.50. 


This book is hard reading for the layman, but 
it will prove highly rewarding to anyone who will 
put forth the effort to understand the author’s 
message. 

Here the great French scientist examines some 
of the revolutionary discoveries of modern times 
and speculates on what these upheavals imply for 
thought and life. 

Lecomte du Noiiy believes that true science must 
always be humble and not pretend to have explana- 
tions which it does not have. In a very effective 
fashion he shows how modern men have been duped 
by scientific superstitions and how organized re- 
ligion has by no means had a monopoly on the 
closed mind. 

“Scientific superstition,” says the author, “de- 
rives its prestige in part from the ignorance of the 
crowd.” Because the language of science is “an in- 
comprehensible jargon” for the average man, it was 
easy for a few amoral individuals, supported by a 
great number of simple minds, to seize the oppor- 
tunity “to make science say things that pleased them 
sentimentally.” 

The Road to Reason will help strengthen the 
understanding of science and increase faith in 
religion. It will be an excellent introduction to the 
author’s Human Destiny, if you have not read that 
last work. 

—WoOoDROW GEIER. 


On the Key of History 
RELIGION AND CULTURE, by Christopher Dawson, 
Sheed and Ward, 1948; 225 pp., $3.50. 


This book, by a leading Catholic thinker of Great 
Britain, will be more interesting to the serious 
student of religion and culture, but it will be read 
with great profit by the layman also. 

The author, a keen historian of cultures, believes 
that the world religions are the keystones of the 
world cultures, so that when the keystones are re- 
moved the cultures are destroyed. 

Religion, Dawson says, is the key of history. “We 
Cannot understand the inner form of a society unless 
we understand its religion. We cannot understand 
its cultural achievements unless we understand the 
teligious beliefs that lie behind them.” 


In modern times, however, we have “a secularized 
scientific world culture, which is a body without a 
soul, while religion maintains its separate existence 
as a spirit without a body.” On one side the world 
is torn between a nonmoral will to power and a 
religious faith and moral idealism which are power- 
less to influence the life of man. 

Dawson believes a synthesis is possible between 
a scientific world civilization and a universal trans- 
cendent religion—indeed such a synthesis has be- 
come the indispensable condition of human survival. 

—WooprRow GEIER. 


Common Sense and Nonsense 


PEOPLE can become so accustomed to stupidities 
that ordinary common sense comes to be thought of 
as dangerous nonsense. For example, to our Vic- 
torian grandmothers, who never felt that they were 
properly clothed unless they had on three petticoats, 
the bare legs and minimum clothing of our con- 
temporaries would seem a dreadful danger and a 
still worse obscenity. And yet is it not the merest 
common sense to let the sun get at your skin? A 
generation that had become accustomed to breathing 
the foul air of smoke-laden cities looked upon fresh 
air as a dangerous enemy. And so the very frustra- 
tions and contradictions of life, to a mind thinking 
only in terms of itself, have ceased to be problems. 
They become instead a desirable necessity. It is to 
this that the modern secularised mind has come. 
Even when its assumptions and securities are col- 
lapsing, it still does not move to a new dimension. 
—From Secular Illusion or Christian Realism? by 
D. R. Davies; The Macmillan Company, 1949. 


A Prime Mover, of Course! 


AT present there. is no hypothesis capable of 
explaining the birth of life and the development of 
consciouness without the intervention of a factor 
that can be described as extra-scientific or super- 
natural—From The Road to Reason, by Lecomte 
du Noiiy; Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. 
Used by permission. 











“Christ Healing the Sick”; sculptor, Joseph Koerschgen. 
(Photo by William Thompson.) 


Adult Bible Course 


June 4: JESUS’ TEACHINGS 
ABOUT GOD, II° 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


We saw last week that one’s idea of the naiure 
of God, who is ruling the world, determines his 
interpretation of life’s meaning and values. If the 


world is run by mere chance, then nothing matters 
very much. If a fixed and predetermined fate rules 
all, then we have no real choices and our acts are 


not our own. If God is a strict lawgiver and judge, 
then we must justify ourselves before him on the 
basis of our innocence. If God is an indulgent 


doting old grandpa, then the chief aim of life will 
be our own pleasure and amusement. 

The Jews of Jesus’ day were much more absorbed 
with God and his will than are men today. me 
of their conceptions of God were very high. ny 
of them had said, before Jesus was born, things 
which Jesus himself taught later. It is a mistake 
to make the break between their teachings and 
those of Jesus too sharp; for he insisted, not that 
he was starting something new, but that he was 
carrying forward the traditions of his peopl: 





1 Genera! title of study for the quarter: ‘‘The Life and ch- 
ings of Jesus.” 


And yet there was a difference; for otherwise 
new religion would never have started with Jesus, 
We recognize this difference when we realize that, 
in spite of many splendid sayings of the rabbis to 
the contrary, the Jewish religion was becoming in- 
creasingly legalistic. 

The “Law,” which was broadened to mean all of 
God’s commands, was the center of interest and the 
measure of religion. The most significant thing 
about God was that he wanted his laws observed. 
There was no need to rationalize the laws in terms 
of their benefit to men. They were not given for 
man’s sake, but because God wanted it that way. 
They might even hurt man, as when the Sabbath 
law prevented cures till the Sabbath had passed, and 
the food laws deprived men of food which was avail- 
able to other peoples. God might just as well have 
commanded that the people rest every fifth day, or 
every tenth, but he wanted it to be every seventh, 
He might have ordered them to eat pork and not 
lamb, but he wanted it the other way round. 

There was an old tradition that before the crea- 
tion of the world, God up in heaven created the law, 
and when he had finished he was so delighted with 
it that he decided to make a world full of men so 
that they could live by it. Man was thus made for 
the law, and not the law for man. 

It is easy to see the interpretation of religion and 
of morals which results from such an idea of God. 
To keep the law is to be religious, and to refuse to 
keep it is sin. It was not necessary to see the reason 
for it, nor to be in sympathy with its purpose. Little 
attention was paid to one’s inner attitudes or 
motives. One did it just because God said so. 

As was said above, the things which Jesus said 
were not strictly new in Judaism, but by laying a 
different emphasis he produced a different result. 

For Jesus, the chief characteristic of God was 
his concern for men. This was the meaning of the 
familiar name for God, Father. Both the name and 
the idea were already in Judaism, but they domi- 
nated the thinking of Jesus and became fruitful as 
they had never been before. 

God’s concern was for his children. This meant. 
according to Jesus, that the laws had significance 
for God only as they were helpful to his children. 
The law was made for man, not man for the law. 
As a result, Jesus did not hesitate to violate, as a 
service to God, laws which were hurtful to men, even 
though they were written in the Bible. Such were 
some cases violation of the laws of God and, there- 
others. What was service of God for Jesus was in 
some cases violation of the laws of God and, there- 
fore, sin for the Pharisees. 

The things which Jesus most severely denounced 
as sins are to be explained on the same principle. 
They were not the things which we usually call sins, 
but those things which most effectively interfered 
with God’s concern for persons. Wealth acted as 4 
barrier between Dives and Lazarus, and religion 
acted as a barrier between the Pharisee and the 
publican in the Temple. Over and over again Jesus 
severely denounced the wealthy and the self-right- 
eous Pharisee. 

Similarly, Jesus opposed social ostracism of the 
outcasts, racial prejudice against the Samaritans, 
adult impatience with children. To share the good- 
ness of God was for Jesus to share his concern for 
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people. Laws, Sabbath observance, Scripture, ritual, 
Temple, prayer—all were justified only as they 
served God’s purpose of enriching the lives of his 
children. 

All this means what many have found it easy to 
forget in modern times, that Jesus’ primary interest 
was religious, not sociological. We have been living 
through a time of social consciousness, of reforms, 
of man-centered values. Jesus has seemed to be 
relevant just so far as he could point and motivate 
social projects. His theology and religion have been 
taken for granted or ignored, but his emphasis on 
the cup of cold water and help for the wounded 
traveler have given him significance for most 
modern folks. 

This is exactly to reverse the facts. Jesus was 
never a social reformer, but a passionate religionist. 
He entered no protest against the social institution 
of slavery or the totalitarianism of his Roman gov- 
ernment, but his private prayers probably produced 
more profound impression on his companions than 
any other feature of his life. For him all life 
centered in God, and life without God would be 
unthinkable. 

Jesus’ so-called social interest was the product 
of his intense worship of God. His God was a loving 
Father caring passionately for all his children. And 
since it was meat and drink to Jesus to do the 
Father’s will, he too must be concerned with the 
Father’s children. The rewards which Jesus holds 
out to those who serve their neighbors are rewards 
from God, and not from the neighbors who are 
served. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Last Sunday we spent most of our time consider- 
ing how Jesus revealed God rather than described 
him. We discovered that we have to learn certain 
things about Jesus’ concepts by inference and by his 
failure to contradict great ideas expounded by the 
prophets and accepted by the people. 

The lesson for this Sunday will deal with the 
monotheistic concept of God—his immanence, sover- 
eignty, fatherliness, and judgments. A good book 
on these ideas as found in the teachings of Jesus, 
would be a helpful supplement to your study of the 
materials by Smart and Carlyon. As usual the sub- 
ject is too big to be dealt with adequately in one 
session. However, you should be able to help the 
class understand better these chief attributes of 
God. This lesson will succeed if members of the class 
accept for their own thinking and living the con- 
cept of God as demonstrated and taught by Jesus. 

‘Will Durant has told an interesting story of when 
his daughter was a small girl. One day she came 
to her mother and asked: “Mama, what is God like?” 
Not knowing exactly how to answer, Mrs. Durant 
replied: “Dear, ask your father.” Next, the little 
girl asked her teacher; but not getting a satisfac- 
‘ory answer from her, she finally did ask her father: 

Daddy, what is God like?” Dr. Durant, being busy, 
passed over the question. 


One day soon after this, when Mrs. Durant was 
in her daughter’s room, she found a bit of blank 
verse which the child had written—of course, not 
realizing it was blank verse. It went like this: 


“TI asked my mama what God is like 
But she didn’t know. 

I asked my teacher what God is like 
And she didn’t know. 

I asked my daddy, who knows more than 
anyone else in all the world, what God 
is like; he didn’t know. 

I think when I am as old as my mama and 
daddy, 

I will know something about God.” 


Today we are going to try to learn something 
about God, so if our children should ask us that 
question we may be able to give them an answer. 
Of course, to get our answer, we shall turn to Jesus 
and see what he thought about God. 


I. There is one God 

A. In the early days of most races, the people be- 
lieved that there were many gods and not just one 
God. Did the Hebrews believe this? How do we kiow 
they did? Who helped them to realize that there is 
but one God? 

B. Do you know how every pious Jewish home 
of Galilee began each day? What was the “Shema’’? 
Can any of you repeat it? Do you think it was 
important for the people to repeat each morning: 
“Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one”? Why do you think as you do? 

C. At the time of Jesus, did most races of people 
believe in only one God? What do we call this belief? 
What does the word “monotheism” mean? Do you 
think we Christians owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Jews for this great spiritual insight? Why? What 
title did the Jews use for their God? In speaking of 
him did they call him Yahweh? Why not? What did 
they call him when speaking of him? What contri- 
butions did the Jews make to the world in conceiving 
of and believing in an ethical monotheism? Did 
Jesus accept this concept? How do we know he did? 


II. God is here 

A. Do you know what we mean by speaking of 
the immanence of God? Do you know what we mean 
when we speak of the transcendence of God? Which 
of these ideas of God was emphasized mostly among 
the Jews in Jesus’ day? Give illustrations of the 
Jewish emphasis upon transcendence. 

B. Did Jesus seem to feel that God was to be 
found more especially in the Temple than in his 
home town? Do you think he felt this way when 
he was a boy and visited the Temple? When do 
you imagine he outgrew this idea of God’s being 
especially in one place? Do you remember a conver- 
sation he had which showed clearly that he believed 
God could be worshiped anywhere? (Note conversa- 
tion of Jesus with the woman at the well in Samaria. 
You might have the class look up this passage and 
read it.) Can you give examples of experiences of 
Jesus that made him very sure that God was every- 
where? Don’t you think the experience of his temp- 
tations, his prayers, his miracles, etc., were all very 
sure proof to Jesus? 

C. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus made 
references to the presence of God as revealed in 








things about him. Can you cite some illustra 
Do you think it is a comforting idea to believ 
God is already here and does not have to be 
down from heaven? Do you think that God i 
immanent and transcendent? 

D. Carlyon has some thought-provoking 
tions. “What is wrong with the old cha! 
‘Prepare to meet thy God’?” “When and whe) 
the Christian expect to meet his God?” “I 
in every home, every schoolroom, every pl: 
business?” “What would happen if we pra 
the presence of God?” 


III. God is sovereign 

A. Carlyon speaks of God as being “‘‘sover 
What does he mean by that? 

B. What does a belief in the sovereignty o 
do for a person? Don’t you think it gives a c 
peace of mind to us to believe that God is ru 
the world? Do you think this is a concept th: 
day needs especially? Why? 


IV. God is Father 

A. To what characteristic of God did Jesu 
special emphasis? Is there any contradictio 
tween a sovereign God and a Father God? 
did Jesus mean by the Fatherhood of God? S 
Mathews suggested that we speak of the “Fat 
ness of God,” rather than of the “Fatherho 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


In spite of the fact that so much of Jesus’ 1 
ing seems to have been incidental, prompt« 
some question or some unforeseen incident, yet 
viewed as a whole most of it is seen to r¢ 
around one subject: the coming kingdom of 
Mark begins his account with the announce: 
that the time was fulfilled and the kingdom o 
was at hand (Mark 1:15). 

Almost all the parables are attempts to illu: 
some phase of the Kingdom. The rewards whic 
would give would be the rewards of the Kins 
Greatness would be greatness in the Kingdom. . 
plea was that people prepare themselves for ent 
into the Kingdom, and sin was anything that 
such entry impossible. While Jesus lived he liv« 
the Kingdom, and when he died he was sure 
his death would bring the Kingdom nearer. 

In Matthew the phrase is usually “kingd 
heaven,” while the other Gospels have “kingd« 
God.” When we compare what is said about kin 
of heaven in Matthew with what is said about 
dom of God in Mark and Luke, we see that the 
the same. The Jews avoided the use of the nar 
God, using some substitute such as “heaven” o1 
Almighty,” just as we often do today. Since 
thew was written for Jewish readers, it fol 
the Jewish custom. It is quite possible that J 
a Jew speaking to Jews, did the same, bu 
Gentile readers of Mark and Luke would fin 
more direct “kingdom of God’ more intelligi! 

The phrase seems not to have been comm: 
Jewish writings before Jesus’ time, but the 
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God.” Which term do you like better? Why? 

B. Was Jesus the first person to speak of God as 
a Father? Since he was not, why do we always 
think of Jesus as the one who established the con- 
cept of God as a Father? What were the unique 
implications that Jesus gave to this term? 

C. Do we really accept this idea of God as 4 
Father and men as brothers in our daily living? 
What effect will it have on our attitudes and actions 
if we do believe it? If we don’t act as if all persons 
are children of God and our brothers, what does that 
indicate concerning our religion? 


V. God as Judge 

A. If God is our Father, is he also a judge? Is it 
necessary to have some judgment upon our living? 
Why? We have often pictured God as a judge ina 
court of law. Is that the kind of judgment that a 
father passes on a child? How does a father “judge” 
his children? Is it something that waits for some 
day of reckoning? Do you think God’s judgment is 
awaiting some far-off future or is it going on all 
the time? Why? 

B. Does a father find it necessary to punish a 
child? Why? Do you think God also finds it neces- 
sary? Why? Do you consider sickness or ill fortune 
or death God’s punishment? Why not? How then 
does God punish? 
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for which it stands was one of the foundations of 
Judaism. The Jews always believed that God, as 
King, would someday rule the world and make it 
like he wanted it to be. Probably the best definition 
of the kingdom of God (Goodspeed likes “reign of 
God,” and Moffatt “realm’’) is in the Lord’s Prayer, 
where Jesus prays “thy kingdom come” and then 
follows it with the same idea in other words, “thy 
will be done on earth at it is in heaven.” 

The Jews expected history to culminate in climax, 
and in Jesus’ day they were expecting it to happen 
soon. Satan was having his inning (Paul called 
Satan the prince of this world), but in a short while 
God would take over. Their faith in the power of 
God gave them assurance that he would not per- 
manently tolerate the evils which he opposed. Only 
by defeating his enemies could he be supreme. Their 
faith in God required faith in his rule in men’s 
affairs. 

This was the basis of the familiar Messianic hope. 
We Christians think more in terms of the Messianic 
person who was to bring in the new age, but the 
Jews thought more of the coming Messianic age of 
bliss and righteousness, and the Messiah would be 
merely the means of establishing it. The Messianic 
age, or kingdom of God, was more important than 
the Messianic person, and many of their most glow- 
ing pictures of the coming glory mentioned no 
Messiah at all, expecting God to establish his reign 
by direct action. 

It is often said that through this Messianic hope 
the Jews developed the idea of history as moving 
forward toward a goal, and thus became the first 
people in antiquity to achieve a real historic col 
sciousness. But there were many different ideas 4s 
to what it would mean for God to defeat his enemies. 
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“The Parable of the Lost Piece of Money” (Luke 15:8); 
artist, Millars. (Photo from Gramstorff Bros., Inc.) 


Probably the most familiar idea in the Judaism 
of Jesus’ day was political and military. The Jews 
were God’s chosen people, and the Gentiles were 
not. The Jews had God’s law, the way God wanted 
people to live, and others did not. The only way for 
God to rule on earth would be for his people to rule 
on earth. The only way for his will to be done would 
be for his people, who had his will in their scrip- 
tures, to be masters and impose it on the rest of the 
world. The Gentiles, who were enemies to God’s 
people, were therefore enemies to God. 

The resulting idea was simple. God would send 
a great leader who would conquer all Gentiles, turn 
the world over to the Jews, and substitute a Jewish 
dictator for a Roman dictator. 

But there was another idea as to how God would 
rule on earth as he rules in heaven, though the two 
ideas were frequently intermingled in Jewish think- 
ing. According to this idea, the real enemy of God 
was not Gentile nations, but the devil, who was 
responsible for all the sin, suffering, and imperfec- 
tions on earth, since certainly no one could ascribe 
such things to God. For God to triumph, therefore, 
meant for the devil to be destroyed, and for every- 





thing evil or hurtful in the world around us to dis- 
appear. The world would be made over into a per- 
fect world, just as God would like to have it be. 
There would be no death. Serpents would have no 
sting, and the wolf would lie down with the lamb. 
The desert would become a rose garden, and the 
earth would produce miraculously. There would be 
no more sin, no more suffering, and in everything 
God’s will would be done. 

Such hopes, not always sharply differentiated 
from each other, kept the Jews’ faith alive and sup- 
ported their morale through centuries of perse- 
cution, hardship, and poverty. Someday God would 
arise to destroy all this mass of evil. 

When Jesus felt himself called to undertake the 
work of Messiah, something like this was what 
Messiah meant to his people, to his church, and to 
his scriptures. What should Jesus do? 

At the very beginning he faced those possibili- 
ties. He imagined himself with all the kingdoms of 
the earth spread out before him, ruling the world 
as a Jewish Caesar. But he was sure this was not 
the will of God. He also imagined himself coming 
miraculously out of the sky on the clouds, borne up 
by angels. But this, too, was not the will of God 
for him. 

We have studied today the popular ideas of the 
reign of God on earth. Next week we will look at 
Jesus’ own interpretation. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson will be successful if the members of 
the class catch the significance and the meaning of 
the kingdom of God concept in the time of Jesus 
and see some of the implications of this for us 
today. It is likely that the class cannot cover all the 
material included in today’s lesson plan, but since 
next Sunday’s lesson will be a continuation, you can 
start the next lesson where you stop this week. 

Last Sunday we finished a two-week study of 
Jesus’ teaching about God. Today we shall begin 
another subject so important in the teachings of 
Jesus that we will give two Sundays to it—the king- 
dom of God. Today we shall spend most of the time 
studying the significance of this concept to the 
Jewish people and shall see a little of what Jesus 
meant by the idea when he used this phrase. Next 
Sunday we will go on into a detailed study of Jesus’ 
concept of the Kingdom. 


I. Jesus and the Kingdom 

A. Do you remember how the Gospel of Mark 
tells how Jesus began his public ministry? Let us 
turn in our Bibles and read Mark 1:15. Do you 
think it significant that Jesus began here? Why? 
In what way? How important was this teaching 
about the Kingdom to the rest of his teaching and 
preaching? Do we find him speaking of the King- 
dom often in his teachings? 

B. We have said formerly that Jesus’ teaching 
usually seems to have been incidental, arising from 
questions or unforeseen incidents, yet when we 
view it as a whole it seems to center around one 
central theme. What is that theme? How do you 
explain this seeming contradiction? 
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“The Parable of the Workers in the Vi 


C. When Jesus spoke of rewards for right li 
what kind of rewards were they? Were they 
given by men? By whom are they given? W) 

D. When Jesus talked of greatness, where 
that greatness to be? On earth? Among men? 
do you think he meant by greatness in the | 
dom? 

E. What was the relationship of sin to the | 
dom according to Jesus? Do you remember 
Jesus advised if certain portions of the body 
one out of the Kingdom? 

F. What was the accusation against Jesu 
fore Pilate? What was the accusation written a 
his head on the cross? What results did Jesus 
to think his death would have on the King: 


II. Definition of the term 

A. We have different terms used in referri: 
this major concept of Jesus. What are the 
terms used? Which writer uses the phrase 
kingdom of heaven”? Which ones usually ref 
“the kingdom of God’? Is there any distincti: 
meaning between the terms “kingdom of hea 
and “kingdom of God”? If not, why are both u 

B. Why did Matthew use the word “heaven 
stead of “God”? For whom was he writing? \ 
was the Jewish custom in matters where ( 
name was to be spoken? What were some of 
words they use as substitutes for the term “G 
Do we ever use similar terms? Was this te 
usual one among Jews before the time of J« 
Was the concept it described familiar to them? 

C. Do you know how some of the modern tr 
lators render the term “Kingdom”? Dr. Mo 
uses the “realm of God.” Dr. Goodspeed trans 
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artist, Domenico Feti. (Matthew 20:1-16.) 
this expression to read the “reign of God.” 
D. If Jesus were speaking to us today, do you 


think he would still use the term “Kingdom”? Why, 
or why not? What term do you think he might use 
in speaking in a world where democracy is the 
highest concept of government? 

E. Did Jesus ever give a definition or an inter- 
pretation of what he meant by this phrase? Where 
do we find the best interpretation? Do you agree 
that the best definition or interpretation is in the 
Lord’s Prayer when, after he says “Thy Kingdom 
come,” he says “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven’? 

F. Matthew referred to the “kingdom of 
heaven.” And yet here we say that it refers to 
God’s will on earth. Which did Jesus mean, heaven 
or earth? Do you think we sometimes have gotten 
the idea that Jesus was more concerned with heaven 
than with earth because of Matthew’s use of the 
term? What actually seems to have been his major 
concern? Do we need to emphasize this? Why? 


III. The Jewish kingdom 

A. We have seen that this term Jesus used was 
comparatively new. But was the idea of a Jewish 
kingdom new? Had the Jews ever had a kingdom? 
How long before had it been? Who was the great 
king to whom they so often referred? 

B. There were two dominant forms that the 
Jewish longing for a kingdom took. Do you know 
what these were? The oldest of these ideas was that 
David would be raised up to restore the kingdom 
and lead his people into victory over the peoples of 
the world and into world domination. What re- 
sulted from this idea? Did some of the people seem 
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to expect such leadership from Jesus? The second 
and newer concept of the restoring of the Kingdom 
of Israel was that a “Messiah” or “Christ,” 
anointed of God, would come to earth with super- 
natural powers. Do we find people trying to fit 
Jesus into this pattern? What resulted? What was 
expected to happen when this Messiah came to 
earth? Why was it necessary for him to have super- 
natural powers? This was to be a political rule. 
But was it also to be a rule of righteousness? How 
was it to be brought about? 

C. What do you think of this Jewish faith that 
God would eventually overthrow Satan and rule the 
world? Do we always have a similar faith in God’s 
power and goodness? 

D. These ideas of the Messiah and the Messianic 


age were prevalent among the people when Jesus 
felt himself called to undertake the work of the 
Messiah. What problem did this cause him to face? 
Where do we have a description of Jesus’ deciding 
on the form his work should take? Did he con- 
sider the idea of being an earthly ruler as was 
expected by his people? What was his decision? 


IV. The Kingdom is near 

A. Did Jesus seem to think that the coming of 
the Kingdom was some far-off distant event? What 
did he have to say about its imminence? How did 
Jesus say that one should prepare for the King- 
dom? What was necessary to enter into it? 


Assignment: Ask your class to read for next week 
the lesson materials and daily Bible readings. 


June 18: JESUS’ TEACHINGS ABOUT THE KINGDOM, II 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Last Sunday we reviewed the more familiar con- 
ceptions of the kingdom of God which were current 
in Jesus’ day. It was easy to see that Jesus was 
neither a warrior like David to restore the kingdom 
to Israel, nor a supernatural being come from 
heaven to transform the world of nature. The ques- 
tion concerning the Kingdom is, “What will it be 
like for God’s will to be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven?” Jesus could not find the answer either 
in politics or in a transformed environment. 

If God was going to rule, it must be in the lives 
of men. God’s essential character was righteous 
love, and the only way for God’s will to be done on 
earth was for righteous love to become universal. 
The kingdom of God would be realized in a world 
in which all people would be bound together as 
members of one family because all were children 
of one Father in heaven. Only thus could God reign 
in the affairs of men. 

Jesus apparently shared the popular idea that 
God would establish this Kingdom in the near fu- 
ture. Nowhere does he use the language so familiar 
to us, that we should work to establish or build up 
the Kingdom. Rather, he urged people to be ready 
to enter the Kingdom when God should establish 
it. It would be the Father’s good pleasure to give 
them the Kingdom, and the day or the hour of its 
coming Jesus himself did not know. 

It would come suddenly, like lightning flashing 
across the sky. It would surprise people as the 
flood surprised the people of Noah’s day or as the 
people of Sodom were caught by destruction. Those 
in the field would not have time to come to the 
house, nor those on the housetop to come down. 

Two figures commonly used in referring to this 
glorious age to come were the wedding feast and 
the harvest, and Jesus made use of both of them. 
There are several parables based on agriculture, 
such as the Sower (Matthew 13:4-9), the Wheat 
and the Tares (Matthew 13:24-30), the Mustard 
Seed (Matthew 13:31-32), the Seed Growing Se- 
cretly (Mark 4:26-29). Usually these are inter- 


preted as though the Kingdom were represented by 
the period of growth, but in each case it is better 
to let the harvest stand for the Kingdom, and the 
period of growth for the teaching of Jesus in prepa- 
ration for this harvest which will come at the end 
of time. 

But while Jesus shared this common expectation 
that the Kingdom would come suddenly in the fu- 
ture, as the culmination of history, there was also 
a sense in which the Kingdom was already present, 
in the person of Jesus and possibly of his followers. 
Since the Kingdom was not to be a military victory 
or an upheaval in nature, but God’s reign in the 
lives of men, there was a sense in which God’s reign 
was already established whenever lives were per- 
fectly committed to him. God reigned in the life of 
Jesus, and while that did not make his will done 
on earth as it was done in heaven, still to that ex- 
tent at least God was already reigning. 

Furthermore, through the work of Jesus, Satan 
and his demons, his little emissaries, were being 
conquered. Since the overthrow of Satan and his 
hordes would be the beginning of the Kingdom, 
Jesus could say, “If I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” 

One passage has been the source of much con- 
fusion. In Luke 17:21 Jesus says to the Pharisees, 
according to the King James version, “The king- 
dom of God is within you.” This is almost certainly 
a mistaken translation. The Kingdom was never 
represented as being within anybody. People en- 
tered the Kingdom: the Kingdom did not enter 


people. Newer translations have “in your midst,’’. 


that is, in the persons of Jesus and his followers. 
But even when thus corrected, the passage implies 
that the Kingdom was already present, in the midst 
of the crowd even while some of them were asking 
when it would come. 

Whether thought of as future or present, the 
kingdom of God is really impossible. God’s will 
never can be done on earth as it is done in heaven 
unless every single individual becomes perfect. It 
would mean that God’s will would be perfectly done 
in every personal relationship and in every social 
relationship, in every thought as well as every 
action. Our attitudes toward people of other races 
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and other nations, our attitudes toward 

toward work, toward pleasure—all would be 
like those of God. Our scale of values w« 
God’s scale of values, and the life passion of 
one on earth would be to do the will of Gox 
things. 

It was characteristic of Jesus to give us a 
of ultimate goodness rather than of imn 
ends. When talking of us as individuals, | 
that we should be perfect as the Father in 
is perfect, an ideal as utterly unattainable 
sonal life as the Kingdom is in social] relatio 

This is the eternal paradox of Jesus and 
ligion. He insists on confronting us with de 
which we cannot possibly achieve, and yet 
ignore. Always Jesus talks in terms of the | 
will of God, and always the perfect will of | 
impossible for men. And yet, once seen, we 
not cease to strive for it. Our consciences ac 
when we fall short of it. We go into moral « 
when we become indifferent and turn our 
on it. Our moral health depends on our ce: 
struggle for that which we know is unattai 
and we find joy in the effort which we kno 
never succeed. 

This is one reason why Jesus can speak to 
age. If he had taught what was humanly pract 
and held up ideals which could be achieved, 
the world would have caught up with him long 
and would have looked for some other leac 
carry it still further. 

But Jesus is the ultimate Word of God, f¢ 
twentieth century as for the first, demanding 
God’s will be done as it is done in heaven. 
the corridor of years, men will still be movi 
ward him, and never fully arriving. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


In preparing this lesson keep especially in 
the question of the relationship of Jesus’ tea 
about the Kingdom to the lives of your stu 
Always keep uppermost in your thinking the 
that to know about Jesus’ teachings is of little 
to anyone until those teachings become the gu 
principle of living. It is not just facts we are 1 
ing. We are teaching people about Jesus that 
may accept his ideas and ideals and purpose 
their own lives. Therefore we are always tea 
for a decision. 

As you begin to study this lessen, think ove 
Sunday’s class session; for this is a continuati 
that lesson. Also you may want to glance 
Carlyon’s material, especially the latter pa 
it. Our lesson plan today starts with certain 
he included in last week’s discussion. You wi 
course, want to read his treatment of the lesso 
this Sunday and the comments by Smart. 

The purpose of this lesson is to help stu 
understand and personally accept for their 
lives the significance of the teaching of Jesus 
cerning the kingdom of God—for his day 
ours. 

Last Sunday we began our discussion on J 
teaching about the kingdom of God, or as Mat 
liked to call it, the kingdom of heaven. We 
covered that this phrase had not been used 1 
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before Jesus’ day but the concept was old and dear 
to the Jewish people. Two distinctive ideas can be 
found in their thinking concerning the Kingdom. 
One was that it was to be brought about by an 
earthly king, sent of God, probably King David, 
himself, raised from the dead. His armies would 
conquer all and the Jews would rule. The second 
idea we discovered was that the Kingdom would 
come through God sending a Messiah of super- 
natural power who would defeat the devil. 


I. Jesus and the Kingdom 

A. Did Jesus consider himself this Messiah sent 
of God to bring about the Kingdom? When did Jesus 
question and decide on his type of messiahship? 
What did he reject? Why? 

B. What type of Messiah did Jesus decide God 
wanted him to be? Had such an idea of a Messiah 
ever been held by the Jews? To what degree and in 
what way? 


II. The presence of the Kingdom 

A. The Jews thought the Kingdom was coming 
in some catastrophic fashion in the future. Did 
Jesus accept this idea? What did he say about its 
coming? . 

B. When the Pharisees asked, ““When is the King- 
dom coming?” what did Jesus answer? Was it easy 
for the Jews to believe that the Kingdom was al- 
ready present among them? Why not? 

C. In what way was the Kingdom then and there? 
To what extent? 

D. In what way is the kingdom of God here and 
now? To what degree do you think it has come 
about in the world? In your life? Can God’s King- 
dom come to a life? How? To what degree? 


III. The Kingdom is coming 

A. Did Jesus ever seem to doubt that the king- 
dom of God was coming? Can we be sure whether 
he expected its complete fulfillment in his own life- 
time or not? Do we have some passages which indi- 
cate that he expected it to come very soon and in a 
cataclysmic way? Do we have other passages which 
indicate he may have expected it to grow slowly? 
Can we be sure just what he thought? 

B. It is a little difficult to say for sure exactly 
when and how Jesus expected the Kingdom to come. 
Did Jesus say he knew just when to expect it? 
On the contrary what did he say? 

C. Have some people since the day of Jesus be- 
come impatient about the coming of the Kingdom’ 
Have some even pretended to know the exact time, 
place, and why? What resulted? During the last 
war did you hear people saying that we were living 
in “the last days”? According to Jesus’ teachings 
does anyone know when “the last days” will be? 
When someone claims to know this, what should our 
attitude be? 

D. Are you and I ready for the coming of the 
Kingdom? Would it be wise for God to bring about 
a perfect era while we remain so very imperfect? 
Can the Kingdom come any faster than men make 
ready for it? Can we still expect the Kingdom? Is 
it here now? To what degree? What then can we 
expect? 

IV. The Kingdom doors are open 

A. Carlyon entitles one section of his lesson, 
“Kingdom Doors Are Open.” What do you think 
he means by this? Po vou think he is right? 
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B. What did Jesus say about the availability of 
the Kingdom? What will keep persons out of the 
Kingdom? Will God keep anyone out or will persons 
keep themselves out? 

C. Whom did Jesus use as a symbol of those who 
would enter the Kingdom? What did he mean by 
saying that one must be as a little child to become 
a part of it? Did he mean we should be childish? 
What did he mean? Does that sound logical to you? 

D. Just as Jesus went out of his way to empha- 
size the fact that children were a part of the King- 
dom also he stressed the fact that women had a 
place in this realm of God. Was this a unique idea? 
What was the place of women among the Jews at 
this time? Among other peoples? Did Jesus give 
special place to women in his ministry? What effect 
has this had upon the place of womanhood since? 

E. Did Jesus say that the Kingdom was opened 
to the Gentiles? Was that in accord with the tra- 
ditional Jewish thinking? What was their concept? 


V. The citizens of the Kingdom are few 

A. Did Jesus seem to think there were many 
people who were accepting God’s invitation to be- 
come a part of the Kingdom? Why didn’t they? 

B. What was Jesus’ reaction to their refusal? 





Did he become angry? Hurt? Disappointed? 

C. Do you think there are many citizens of the 
Kingdom today? Do you think you are one? Do you 
think all church members are? Is it up to us to pass 
judgment on who is and who is not? 

D. Jesus said the gate that leads to “life” is nar- 
row but that the way that leads to destruction is 
broad. Do you think this is true? In what way? In 
what realms of life? 


VI. A new scale of values 

A. The Apostle Paul was accused of turning the 
world upside down. What did his accusers mean? 
Did Jesus even more so upset the scale of values 
of his day? 

B. Do we still find that Jesus’ ideas of values of 
the Kingdom are in conflict with certain prevalent 
ideas? When we find such a conflict what shall we 
do? Recognize the difference and try to find a com- 
promise? Be uncompromising? Should we try to 
live as if we were living in the Kingdom today? 
Are we children of the Kingdom? If so, how shall 
we live? 


Assignment: Next Sunday our lesson is on “Je- 
sus’ Teaching About Love.” Be sure to read the 
materials in Adult Student. 


June 25: JESUS’ TEACHINGS ABOUT LOVE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Probably “love” is generally accepted as the most 
characteristic word in the Christian religion. It is 
usually associated in people’s minds with Jesus, but 
it frequently comes as a surprise to learn that Jesus 
used the word very little. His most familiar use is 
the double quotation from Deuteronomy and Leviti- 
cus: love God with all the heart, soul, strength and 
mind, and love one’s neighbor as oneself. 

In the writings of Paul (I Corinthians 13) and of 
John (I John 4) we come to discussions of the love 
which these writers had learned from the Master, 
and they first made the word popular. 

Jesus illustrates love rather than talks about it. 
The Good Samaritan, the father of the Prodigal 
Son, Jesus’ conception of God as Loving Father, 
and, most of all, his own deep concern for the good 
of all sorts and conditions of men, whether for- 
eigners, or outcasts, or sinners, or the suffering— 
these incidents of Jesus’ life are a much more elo- 
quent sermon on love than any words which he 
could have preached. 

Like so many other familiar words, love is easier 
to talk about than to define. We can discuss many 
things quite glibly until someone asks just what we 
mean. It is so with such words as “science” and 
“democracy,” and it is certainly so with “love.” 

When we speak of love as a universal principle 
which should inform all of life’s relations, we are 
certainly not talking about the powerful and idyllic 
thing which draws boys and girls to each other, or 
even the bonds which unite close friends. Chris- 
tianity says that we should love everybody, but if 
the boy should tell his girl that he loves even one 


other girl, the result would not be so good. In fact, 
we must obviously love people whom we cannot 
either like or approve. 

But at the opposite extreme, love must certainly 
be more than a complacent well-wishing toward 
everybody in general. It is something much more 
emotional and powerful than wishing everybody 
good luck and hoping that all the world is enjoying 
peace and light. Can my love mean anything more 
than this when directed toward the inhabitants of 
Tibet or Central Africa, of whom I have never 
heard and whom I will never see? 

In matters having to do with international war 
or personal conflicts, love is frequently interpreted 
in a purely passive way, as willingness to be im- 
posed on, or unwillingness to defend one’s rights. 
This may easily become servile and lack the ele- 
ments of power and activity which belong to love 
in the best sense. A father does a great deal more 
for the child he loves than merely suffer indignities 
from him. 

When thought of as a characteristic of God, love 
is frequently identified with his desire for our 
pleasure. It is a Santa Claus attitude, and as has 
been said in earlier lessons, we have talked of God’s 
love in such a way as to deprive him of all moral 
force and significance. Because we call God a Loving 
Father, we have lost our sense of the seriousness of 
sin, of any need for repentance, and of the unfailing 
moral laws of God upon which we may so easily 
wreck our lives. The really loving father, whether 
divine or human, is concerned for the best p@ssible 
development of the child, whether it be achieved 
through discipline or through demonstrations of 
affection, and God’s love is not in any way incon- 
sistent with God’s punishment. 

Many definitions of love have been offered, some 
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of them suggestive and possibly none entirel) 
factory. A suggestive approach is through 
posite, hate. Hate is a passionate desire f 
hurt of the object hated. And love, its opposi 
passionate desire for the good of the object 
It has been called “altruism tinged with em 
but there must be more than a tinge. 

We have no trouble recognizing love when 
it in action in the life of Jesus. His attitude 1 
the outcasts, the frustrated, the forgotten, w: 
different from mere well-wishing. It was an a 
sive, active thing. They were not his peop 
probably did not even know the names of 
whom he helped. But something in him m 
simply intolerable that they should be left i: 
physically or otherwise, and nothing be done 
it. They were his people, for all people we) 

If this is what love means, then Jesus’ te: 
about loving enemies comes into proper focus. 
used it to illustrate love because it is the mx 
treme case possible. Can we really love en 
personal enemies or national enemies in ti 
war? That does not mean merely to let bygo! 
bygones, nor to agree to a formal reconciliati 
means that in spite of what he has done to me 
though he tried to ruin my life or to kill me, 
my part must feel only a desire for his best g« 

There are many who say that this is impo 
because they have never found the power < 
kind of love which comes from God. Jesus } 
for those who murdered him. Stephen when 
stoned to death was primarily concerned for 
who stoned him. 

Jesus traced the source of such love to God 
sends his blessings of sunshine and rain on 
who hate him just as upon those who love hi 
a crucial verse (I John 4:19) the more acc 
modern translations throw a flood of light b 
omission of a word which never was in the or 
Greek. The old translation reads “We love 
(God), because he first loved us.” This means 
ply that we repay God in kind. We return lov 
love, which is never hard to do. But the ec 
translation leaves out “him” and reads “We 
because he first loved us.”’ We learned how t 
from him. All our love is but a reflection « 
nature. All human love has its origin in divine 

In the last analysis, it comes down to the 
tion whether our lives are centered around 
selves or around God. If the former, then our 
tude toward people will be determined by 
attitude toward us. If the latter, we will n 
much matter, but we will join with God in his 
enterprise of loving a world into salvation. 
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Delusion 


It is a strange delusion that the more we e 
the Gospel narrative of all that is marvellous 
nearer we shall come to the historical truth. 
in the commonest events there is an elemer 
mystery, and the life of Jesus, however we lo 
it, was the most wonderful that has ever | 
When we close our eyes to the mystery of it in « 
to discover the facts we do not make them cle 


but miss them altogether.—From The Purpos 


the Gospels, by Ernest F. Scott; 1949; Ch: 
Scribner’s Sons. 





AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This Sunday we begin a new unit of study on 
“Basic Principles of Christian Living,” which 
should prove to be a very interesting subject both 
for the class and for you. If in the past you have 
been doing most of the talking and have not given 
class members an opportunity to express opinions, 
this lesson should give you an excellent opportunity 
to experiment with the discussion method. 

The danger of a discussion is that it will be 
shallow, or that it will wander away from the cen- 
tral theme, or that it will be dominated by one or 
two overtalkative persons. To avoid shallowness 
use frequently the question, Why? This one word 
will push back behind a superficial answer to the 
real reason for the answer. 

The danger of wandering is real and it is diff- 
cult to know when to bring a class back to the sub- 
ject. However, if you have worked out your lesson 
plan in the form of a progression of ideas brought 
out by questions, then it is up to you simply to 
state that the class has wandered from the subject 
and repeat the question which caused them to be 
sidetracked. 

The fact that some persons dominate a discussion 
usually can be handled by tactfully suggesting (out 
of class) that the talkative one help you bring out 
the other person’s ideas. In class it is necessary at 
times to ignore such a person and continue to talk 
yourself or recognize some other class member. 

The advantage of the discussion of course is that 
you get people to do more thinking for themselves 
and so you are more likely to be able to lead them 
into a new decision for more Christlike living. 

We always think of love as being the central 
theme of Jesus’ teachings. Did you ever check to 
see how many times Jesus used this word? The fact 
is that he seldom used it. His use of it in declaring 
it to be the basic attitude needed toward God and 
man, however, put it right in the center of his 
teachings. Also, of course, he always demonstrated 
love by his own attitude and actions. And he illus- 
trated it by his stories of the Good Samaritan, the ~ 
Prodigal Son, and many parables. What did Jesus 
mean by “love”? And what does this mean to us in 
our daily lives? Let us see if we can find the an- 
swers to these questions. 


I. What is love? 

A. What do you think Jesus meant when he used 
the term love? Was it the same as we mean when we 
use it? Was he talking about the same attitude and 
emotion that our current song writers are when 
they sing of love? 

B. Did you know that the Greek language makes 
a distinction in the two kinds of emotions, both of 
which we lump under our one word love? Do any of 
you happen to know what the two Greek words are 
and their difference in meaning? There is the word 
eros which is near to our popular concept of love. 
Then they have also the word agape, which Jesus 
used in his commandments to love. It is hard to 
define but is the word used always to express God’s 
unselfish, fatherly affection for his children. C. H. 
Dodd suggested that this love is “the outgoing 
energy of good will.” What do you think of that 
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definition? Smart says that this love has been called 
“altruism tinged with emotion.” He then adds, 
“But there must be more than a tinge.”’ What would 
you say to that definition? 

’ ¢. Smart also says: “A suggestive approach is 
through its opposite, hate. Hate is a passionate de- 
sire for the hurt of the object hated. And love, its 
opposite, is a passionate desire for the good of the 
object loved.” What do you think of that idea: 
“Love is a passionate desire for the good of the 
object loved”? 


II. Love God first 

A. Was Jesus’ statement that we should love God 
with our whole heart, soul, strength, and mind 
original with him? Where did he get this concept? 
Does that make it any-less valid? Do you agree with 
him that this is the greatest commandment? Why? 

B. It is easy to talk about loving God but have 
you found it easy to do? There may be some here 
who have never felt that you really do know how 
to do this. How can one go about loving God? 

C. Must we first know about him? How can we 
learn about him? Will a study of the Bible help? 
Will church attendance? Will association with peo- 
ple who know him help? 

D. To love him, must we know him as well as know 
about him? Is this possible? Is it easier for some 
than for others? How can we meet him? Does read- 
ing his word help? Does prayer? Does coming into 
his house? Does associating with people who know 
him help? Does doing good to others help one to 
know him? Why? 

E. Is it possible to love God and not his children? 
Is it possible to love God and deny or defy his 
teachings? What must we do and how must we act 
if we are to learn to love him completely? 


III. Love of fellow man 

A. What was Jesus’ illustration when asked what 
it means to love our fellow man? Do you think this 
is a good answer? Why? What does it mean to us? 

B. Why should we love others? Is it easy to do? 
Does this mean you approve of all one does? What 
does it mean? One speaker said that Jesus did not 
say to love our neighbors as we do a wife or a child 





but as we do ourselves. He added that one does not 
want to hug or kiss himself, but he does want to 
take care of himself and see that he has the neces- 
sities of life. What do you think of this interpreta- 
tion? How does it fit in with Smart’s idea that love 
“is a passionate desire for the good of the object 
loved”’? 

C. Is it possible to have this attitude toward all 
people? Do we have it? How can we achieve it? 
Is it necessary to love God first as Jesus said? Why? 


IV. Love of self 

A. Something we forget is that Jesus intimated 
that we should love ourselves. Do you think we 
should? Isn’t our danger too much self-concern and 
self-love? Can there be any distinction between self- 
love and selfishness? How? What? Is self-respect a 
form of self-love? Is it a good thing? 

B. Is it necessary for us to love ourselves to be 
true to our best selves? Do you think Shakespeare’s 
advice of a father to a son is good? 


To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


C. What then is a good love of self? What is a 
bad love of self? 


V. Love of enemies 

A. The final and most difficult command Jesus 
gave concerning love was what? Do you think it is 
actually possible to love an enemy? 

B. Why should we love an enemy? What will re- 
‘sult if we do? Will it necessarily make him love us 
or treat us well? How can we get rid of an enemy? 
Is there any way actually except turning him into a 
friend? What if your enemy won’t become your 
friend? Will this idea work on a national and an 
international scale? In what way? 

C. Was Jesus practical in demanding love for an 
enemy? Was Jesus practical in expecting so much 
love from any of us? 

In conclusion let us say that Jesus did not give 
an easy assignment when he told us to love but he 
meant every word of it. He lived by that philosophy 
and died by it. He expects no more of us and no less. 


The Sacred Quest 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


I climbed to Heaven and I searched for God— 


Beyond the splendor of 
I found the gate where 


the white abyss 
life eternal is 


And walked where mortal never yet had trod. 
The journey was not long for feet so shod 
With urgency to find that world from this, 
Where death is but a veil, a chrysalis 
Unfolding glorious from its gravelike pod. 


““Let God come down,” I 


whispered, filled with fear ; 


“Earth has no peace. Let God come down!” I cried. 


And then I turned and 


fled and seemed to hear 


A voice that answered even at my side 
And echoed out like thunder through the sphere: 


“God has come down. . 


. and Him they crucified.” 
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June 4: WHY |! 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By John Wesley Lord 


Bishop of the Boston Area. 
The Methodist Church 


SCRIPTURE: HABAKKUK 1; 2:1-4; 3:17-19. 


Only a very good man could have been t1 
as Habakkuk was troubled. His was not a 
faith; the problem arose because of the in 
of his faith. He prophesied seven centuries 
Christ and revealed by his problem and its s 
a deep devotion to spiritual things and a clos 
munion with God. But he was driven by th 
sure of events to question God’s righteous w 
purpose. 

Judah, his native land, was in a period of d 
There was great injustice within her borde1 
restrained pride and selfishness marked the 
classes. Indeed, evil seemed to be rampant th 
out the world. Ruthless leaders bent on wor! 
quest were on the march. Lust was widesprea 
there was a turning from spiritual thing: 


wealthy with ill-gotten gains were building p 


buildings and living in luxury while others 
without. Immorality appeared to triumpl 
might seemed to make right. Life was full 
equalities and inconsistencies. 

As Habakkuk looked out upon this sort of 
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)9ES GOD PERMIT EVIL? ' 


he was perplexed and deeply troubled. How long 
would a righteous God allow this to continue? How 
could one reconcile a good God and a righteous law 
with a bad world? When would God speak and vindi- 
cate his way upon earth? This was Habakkuk’s 
problem, and it has been the problem of every 
earnest seeker after truth across the centuries. 

As Habakkuk thought about it, he reached a very 
human and easy solution. The Chaldeans (that is, 
the Babylonians), wicked though they were, would 
avenge the wrong. God would use them as the “rod” 
with which to punish Judah. 

In this solution, there was a certain moral satis- 
faction, but it could never satisfy a good man. 
Wicked though Judah was, she was infinitely closer 
to the will of God than were the Chaldeans. Could 
God use an unrighteous means to accomplish a 
righteous end? Would God use an instrument to 
accomplish his purpose which was not in sympathy 
with that purpose? 

Here was a basic contradiction. It was dishonest. 
It did not fit into the idea of God that the prophet 
held. Hence, he rejected it. 

Now he seeks, in faith, the divine answer. He 
mounts the watchtower and in his faith receives 4 
deeper solution from God. It is a satisfying answer 
to the problem of evil, and it sets the prophet to 
singing and walking on the heights, sure and happy. 

And what is the answer? Despite every evidence 
to the contrary, the divine purpose is hastening on 
to fulfillment. The moral constitution of the world 
in which he lives is such as to spell ultimate defeat 
to cruelty, pride, and sin. Righteousness will tri- 
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umph, and, though it tarry, we are to wait for it— 
itis sure to come. God is not indifferent to drunken- 
ness, idolatry, covetousness and lust, and the wicked 
will be punished for his wickedness. Those who 
build great cities and establish nations by might 
and cruelty will find that their sin defeats them, 
and their kingdoms will be destroyed. (Babylon 
fell less than seventy years after this prophecy.) 
The future belongs not to the evil but to the right- 
eous man. 

This is the truth expressed by the poet Long- 
fellow in his lines entitled “Retribution”: 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exact- 
ness grinds he all. 


The chief purpose of religion, then, is not to an- 
swer all questions or to solve all our problems, but 
to make us sure of God and his purpose in life. 
“The just shall live by his faithfulness.” The great 
need for every devout seeker after God is patience 
and integrity of spirit. 

This little book of three chapters, the title of 
which is so difficult to spell and to pronounce, and 
which is hidden away in the back of the Old Testa- 
ment so that it is also difficult to find readily, is one 
of the great books of the Old Testament. It has the 
special distinction of having furnished the Apostle 
Paul the text that forms the keynote of the Epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians. “The righteous 
shall live by his faith.” The prophet is also quoted by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (10:38) 
and in Acts 13:41, and gives to us the verse so often 
used by choirs as an introit, “The Lord is in his 
holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him” (2:20). 

The Book of Habakkuk represents for us today 
the courage of a man of God who, baffled by the 
facts of human experience, refused to shut his eyes 
to those facts in order to save his faith but instead 
used that faith to find God and the true answer to 
the meaning of life. He was unwilling to choose 
between what seemed to be true and what seemed to 
be religious, but determined to see life and see it 
whole. Victim of a bad theology, he was forced by 
his intellectual integrity to follow after truth. That 
he found the truth and what he was seeking for is 
revealed in the majestic poem of faith, chapter 3, 
with which the little book comes to a close: 


For though the fig-tree shall not flourish, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no food; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


This is to enter into the innermost secret of 
Spiritual religion—to be sure of God. This is the 
faith by which the righteous man lives. 
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BEING religious is being unconditionally con- 
cerned. 


—Paul Tillich. 








A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Staff Member, Department of General Church 
School Work, Methodist Board of Education 


Remind the class that we begin today a study of 
four prophets and their messages. These prophets 
have been called voices of social reconstruction. 
The study for today concerns the message of the 
prophet Habakkuk. While numerous legends have 
grown up around his name, practically nothing is 
known of Habakkuk. Most scholars date his min- 
istry around 600 B.c. 

As background for the Scripture passages, re- 
call for the class that the Book of Habakkuk was 
written in the last years of the Kingdom of Judah, 
when the Assyrian nation had gone down before the 
new Babylonian kingdom. The Babylonians proved 
as ruthless as the Assyrians. Judah fell “out of the 
frying pan into the fire” and the people wondered 
why God permitted such evils to arise. (See Colliver, 
Adult Student. ) 

Now let us review the Scripture passages for the 
class. In chapter 1 we have (1) the complaint of 
Habakkuk, (2) the answer of Jehovah, and (3) the 
perplexity of Habakkuk. How could a righteous 
God use barbarians to execute judgment upon a 
people more righteous than they? (See Ownbey, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Colliver, Adult Student.) 

For full appreciation of our second passage (2: 
1-4), consider reading it, carefully and meaning- 
fully, before the class. Study the comments of the 
lesson writers. Abingdon Bible Commentary calls 
this passage “The view from the watch-tower.” Col- 
liver tells us that the same answer to the sufferings 
of the righteous was given by Jeremiah, the writer 
of Job, Isaiah, Second Isaiah, Jesus, and Paul. 

The passage in chapter 3:17-19 “as an expression 
of living faith is not surpassed in the Old Testa- 
ment.” Perhaps this passage also should be read 
aloud in the class. Recall Bishop Lord’s tribute to 
“this little book of three chapters, the title of which 
is so difficult to spell and to pronounce, and which 
is hidden away in the back of the Old Testament so 
that it is also difficult to find readily, is one of the 
great books of the Old Testament.’ The book, he 
reminds, has the special distinction of having fur- 
nished Paul the text that forms the keynote of the 
Letters to the Romans and to the Galatians: the 
just shall live by his faith. The prophet gives to us 
the verse very often used by our church choirs as 
an introit, “The Lord is in his holy temple: let all 
the earth keep silence before him” (2:20). 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Habakkuk’s message for his day 
A. Attempt to answer, “Why does God permit 
evil?” 
1. Message did not refer to catastrophes of 
nature 
2. Message concerned with apparent success 
of evil men 
B. Habakkuk asked God, “Why ?” 
1. A new type of prophecy 
2. His book a result of religious reflection 
C. The answers received by Habakkuk 
1. Jehovah rules whole earth 
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Chaldean power was doomed be: 
its great corruptness 
Habakkuk told to take the long vi 
4. Good men lived by their faithfu 
God 
5. God not indifferent to drunkennes 
try, covetousness, and lust—the 
would be punished 
Il. Habakkuk’s message for today 
A. Divine purpose is hastening to fulfil 
B. Without possibility of evil, there w 
little chance for good to grow and bs 
C. We can do something about evil—f« 
must be accepted as inevitable 
D. Faithfulness to God means_ in 
fidelity, steadfastness under provoc: 
EK. Faith in God determines conduct 
F. Religion and ethics go hand in han 
3. In adversity, reliance upon God is st 
preserver of fidelity and integrity 
H. There is no absolute and final ans 
Habakkuk’s question 


“~ 


In any adult group we will face men and 


June 11: DO WE NEED TO RE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By John Wesley Lord 


SCRIPTURE: ZEPHANIAH 1:12-18; 3:1-5, 1 


The prophet Zephaniah was a member 
aristocracy of his day, a great-grandson o 
Hezekiah. He prophesied during the first |! 
the reign of King Josiah, about 625 B.c. T! 
little doubt but that his oracles encourag: 
sustained the king in the reforms that wer 
tuted in the kingdom. Zephaniah was abo 
same age as the king and because of his linea 
standing with the princes and the rulers a 
priests. 

Despite his background, however, Zephani 
longed to the puritan or protestant class, and 
to purify the social and religious life of his ; 
Sensitive to the will of God and possessing 
nation coupled with a deep emotional spirit, 
came a flaming evangelist, preaching a bi 
message of rebuke. His oracles portray the 
and the tenderness of divine love. 

Let us see what occasioned such a me 
Zevhaniah, even as you and I, lived in a ti 
world change. Just as mediocrity, superstitio 
disorder mark our day, so they were appar 
Judah and throughout the world of that da 
prophet had spoken for two generations, wit 
result that the people were unteachable, their 
were closed, their hearts insensitive to spi 
truth. The rulers were predatory; the courts 
merciless; the priests were profane, blurrin 
distinction between what was holy and wha 
common; the prophets were traitors. Supers 
was rampant, and many people had joined the 
cults. 


se of who themselves have asked the title question of 
today’s lesson. Recognizing this fact, it may be wel] 
for you to allow time for some discussion about the 
ss to answers received. Most of the group, by their very 
presence, testify to their faith in God. How did 
dola- they come through the ordeals of life with their 
icked ~~ Christian faith intact? This may help other adults 
to strengthen their own personal faith in God. Why 
- has doubt often been considered an evil in itself? 
: Do all who doubt work through to a disciplined 
ld be 250 
rong faith? . , 
nd Call attention to the warning of Cox that we 
need to guard the implications of trust in God. 
rrity, He says it means to some that there is no hope for 
— a better world, hence all they need to do is to wait 
for God to conquer. See what the class will say to 
that. As good closing questions for class considera- 
gest tion, consider these (Cox, Adult Student) : 
1. What are some of the evils we ourselves 
r to create? 

2. Do you think that war is inevitable? 

3. Can faith and trust in God be an incentive for 
men sacrificial action? How? 
PENT? 

The mark of Assyria was on Judah, and many of 
the Assyrian rites had been appropriated. We read 
in Zephaniah 1:9: “TI will punish all those that leap 
over the threshold.” Believing that the thresholds 

0 of their houses were inhabited by evil demons and 
that these demons crouched down on the threshold, 
the some individuals entered their homes by leaping 

‘ing over the threshold, thus avoiding the peril that con- 
of tact with these evil spirits would bring. This prac- 
e is tice is no worse than some of the magical rites 
and practiced by people in our day who thus tacitly 
sti- recognize other powers than the power of God. 
the Injustice, oppression, and violence were in the 
had land. Businessmen and merchants were corrupt, 
the exploiting the people by trickery. Prophecy was 

uncertain and conciliatory. 
be- Because the fountain was impure at its source, 
geht Zephaniah could see no hope for his people or for 
ple. the world. He became obsessed with the fact that 
igi- all must suffer, friend and foe alike. God would 
be- not be appeased—the sin was too great. Justice de- 
ing manded a Day of Wrath when God would destroy 
nor all; yet not all—a faithful few would remain and 
be spared, the humble, the teachable, in Judah. 

ge. This was the only hope held out by the prophet. 
of For those who were spared, however, there could 
ind be a new era of peace and happiness. These were to 
in be friends of God, fit for his presence, and through 
No this saving remnant, salvation would come to the 
the world. Patience would be needed to give time for 
ids God’s purpose to unfold, but joy would follow the 
ual storm of God’s wrath. God’s purpose was not to 
ere destroy but to cleanse and to refine, and to save all 
the who would respond to his love and divine purpose. 
vas The prophecy closes with a song of joy and de- 
ion liverance as the prophet contemplates the Eternal’s 
ral promise to his people. The most beautiful passage 


in the book is found in chapter 3, verses 11 to 13; 
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but the real message of the book, the call to re- 
pentance delivered to a wicked and perverse people, 
to prophets who were presumptuous and faithless, 
to priests who had been false to their high office, 
js found in chapters 1:1 to 3:5. 

This little book when prayerfully studied con- 
victs us of the reality of the judgments of God, 
and our constant need of repentance. We may not 
like the picture that is presented of a God who in 
an outburst of wrath destroys his people because 
of their sin, but there is for all of us a Day of Judg- 
ment when we must render an account of our stew- 
ardship. Living is serious business. We too can 
become complacent and “sot in our ways.” 

The nation and the home and the individual stand 
ever under the judgment of God. Whenever and 
wherever the spirit of infidelity, of pride, of op- 
pression, of selfishness exists, we need the call to 
repentance. Social practices, business deals, and 
individual transactions must bear his scrutiny. 
Corporation trustees, and trustees and official 
poards in our churches, must know the judgment of 
God upon all that they plan and execute. The pulpit 
must proclaim, not the soft, easy word that people 
want to hear, but the word of truth that people 
need to hear. 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes an- 
cient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth. 


There is no greater tragedy than the tragedy of 
the closed mind. The “small-scale” individual is a 
hazard to our nation today as never before, and this 
same individual can be a hazard to the spiritual 
life of the Church and the community. God’s prom- 
ise of salvation is given only to those who hear and 
heed the Voice that says, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it.” 

Again, the book reveals how easily we tend to 
become like that which we worship, and how our 
beliefs about God determine our conduct. Divine 
love is at once tender if embaced, terrible if re- 
jected. We cannot trifle with God—we do not break 
his laws, we are broken upon them. God assures us 
that the truly humble who seek him will be safe; 
but men ever need the warning to draw them back 
to God. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


A man’s message is more interesting when we 
know something about the man. Little is known of 
Habakkuk, but our lesson writers tell us much 
about Zephaniah, whose message we study today 
‘see Redus, Wesley Quarterly). He was a native of 
Jerusalem and a direct descendant of King Hez- 
ekiah. He was a young man when he delivered his 
prophecy of doom for Judah. Here was an aristocrat 
who was so sensitive to the will of God that he 
vecame a flaming evangelist (see Lord’s “Biblical 
Background”). He preached a burning message of 


a he said the day of the Lord was near at 
and. 


*From The Present Crisis, by James Russell Lowell. 





It will be well to examine the Scripture passages 
that form the basis of your lesson. (In addition to 
“Biblical Background” by Lord, see Ownbey, Wes- 
ley Quarterly, and Colliver, Adult Student.) In 
Zephaniah 1:12-18, we have the prophet’s descrip- 
tion of the terrors of the day of the Lord. Note that 
in turn he describes it as a “day of wrath,” “a day 
of trouble,” ‘‘a day of desolation,” “a day of dark- 
ness.” - 

In it Zephaniah expresses his belief that men or 
nations who think God is neutral (will not do good, 
neither will he do evil) will fall into evil ways and 
will suffer punishment. Observe that the nature of 
the punishment is what such men understand and 
fear most, the loss of their wealth, the wreckage of 
their houses, and the ruin of their vineyards. 

In the passage 3:1-5, we learn that princes, judges, 
prophets, and priests were all guilty. Therefore, 
they all stood condemned by the righteous God. 
Verses 17-20 are in such sharp contrast to the rest 
of the book that they are thought to be an addition, 
after the Exile of the Jews. The verses refer to 
Israel’s Golden Age. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Who was Zephaniah? 
A. A young prophet 
B. A native of Jerusalem 
C. A descendant of King Hezekiah 
D. Gave his message about 625 B.c. 
I]. What was Zephaniah’s message? 
A. That the world was under the final authority 
of a just and holy God 
B. That widespread evil prevailed in Judah 
1. Social injustice and moral corruption 
were widespread 
2. The religious situation was equally bad 
He announced a world judgment that would 
be particularly severe upon Judah 
D. A remnant of the nations and of Judah 
will escape and find peace and rest in 
Jehovah 
III. Zephaniah’s message for today 
A. Wrong acts and attitudes are constantly 
under the disfavor of God 
1. National disorders and disasters often 
due to moral reasons 
2. Those least able often the first to suffer 
3. Carelessness and indifference are sins 
of omission and are punished 
B. Repentance can be too late—capacities for 
renewal may be lost by continual delay 
C. That America needs to repent 
1. For wastefulness in a hungry world 
2. For lawlessness that is appalling 
3. For recklessness that kills thousands 
every year 
4. For the world’s highest divorce rate 
5. For putting things ahead of God 
D. That it is not too late 
1. To realize that our beliefs about God 
determine our conduct 
2. That we do not break his laws, we are 
broken upon them 
3. For America to have a religious awaken- 
ing 
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Repentance is an old-fashioned word. & 
the class see clearly what it involves, rer 
dents that “it is a revolutionary word. It 
turn around, to take a new direction, to | 
with one way of life and turn toward an¢ 
rightly include regret for the old way, s« 
what we have done or thought, a sense 
for our faults; but all this is not enough 
leads to action. It is the will to change whi 
our sincerity.” (See Cox, Adult Studen 

With this understanding of the term re 
ask the class to discuss these questions: 


June 18: HOW DOES PRAC! 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By John Wesley Lord 


SCRIPTURE: MALACHI 2:10, 13-17; 3:7-1' 


Malachi lived about 460 B.c. and pi 
among a complaining people. For sixt 
they had waited for the promises of Hagg 
fulfilled, but they had waited in vain. The re¢ 
a skeptical and cynical attitude, which led 
indifference and then to open opposition to 
of God as it had been proclaimed by the p 

Religion had lost its glow, and bragging 
challenged all that was righteous and tri 
could they be sure that God loved his 
Where was the God of justice? It was us 
serve God. What profit was there if they d 
alone prospered, and how did they know t 
faithful would be spared? 

The lives of the people were in line wit 
thoughts. As a result, there was widesprea 
injustice, low behavior on the part of the 
easy divorce for the wealthy, while the pries 
bored with their ritualistic ceremonies and 
heart for their duties. It was a time of s 
as well as economic depression. 

It ‘was against such a background that 
spoke, and he spoke with a strong, vigorou: 
cut message. He lived in the Temple and so 
bring back a spiritual zeal in the hearts 
priests. His was a passion for righteousne 
he could not understand why God’s priests 
be indifferent to the religious apathy on the 
so many of the people. 

It was during the period between the reb 
of the Temple (516 B.c.) and the rebuilding 
city walls under the leadership of Nehemia 
B.C.) that Malachi prophesied. Unlike the 
Zephaniah, who used the impassioned appea 
evangelist, Malachi used the discerning ana! 
a teacher and answered argument with arg 
“He feared no man, because he feared God so 
He believed in the sanctity of the home a 
marriage vow, and could not bear to see 
lightly set aside. His message was a plea for 
hearted religion—a religion that began 
Temple but influenced the home and stat 
entire life of man. It embraced all mankind. 

Four great contributions were made by } 
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MORALITY AFFECT 


1. Is there some evidence that God renews a 
person who repents? 

2. Do we need to repent for having closed minds? 

3. Does repentance mean we escape punishment 
for our misdeeds? 

4. Are there any signs that we need to repent 
for worshiping secular gods (money, power, prop- 
erty, material success, fame) ? 

5. Are there any signs of a religious awakening 
in America? Where? 

6. What do you think we could do to hasten such 
an awakening? 


RELIGION? 


to the life of his time, and all of them are sorely 
needed by us today. 

First was his emphasis on orderly worship. He 
was not a ritualist, but he was able to see that 
disrespect toward God in matters of ritual can 
indicate a basic lack of respect and reverence for 
the Unseen. Pure worship demands thought and 
care in matters pertaining to the outward symbols 
of worship; for slovenliness and indifference in the 
conduct of worship lead men away from God. Every 
minister should read the prophet’s ideal of a true 
priest of God (2:4-7). He should be a man of 
reverence, of sincerity, of knowledge, giving to 
others true direction. He should be concerned about 
the souls of others, turning them from iniquity. 
His teaching should be trustworthy and, as an 
example to his people, he should walk with God in 
peace and righteousness. The danger is that the 
preacher will just talk about God. It is required 
that the preacher know God and walk with God. 

A second and truly surprising contribution is 
seen in Malachi’s catholicity of spirit, which en- 
abled him to see that, when sincere, pure, and un- 
blemished offerings were made among the Gentiles, 
they were acceptable to God. God is therefore not 
alone of the Jews but of all the earth. How difficult 
for us to accept a God whose love is over all his 
children, even over those who do not care to accept 
it! We label and libel those who differ from us, but 
“the love of God is broader than the measure of 
man’s mind.” 

Equally significant is a third contribution in 
Malachi’s use of the idea of God as Father, thereby 
implying the brotherhood of all mankind. ‘Have 
we not all one father? hath not one God created 
us? why do we deal treacherously every man against 
his brother, profaning the covenant of our father?” 
(Malachi 2:10). 

We are jolted by the prophet’s fourth contribu- 
tion, his denunciation of divorce. Divorce is an 
abomination in the sight of God. Not allowing, 
as did Deuteronomy, provision for divorce under 
certain circumstances, Malachi tells us that God 
detests divorce and cruelty to a wife. Those who 
break faith with each other are lacking in moral 
sense. If a man enters into covenant with his wife 
when she is young and fair, he must not cast her 
aside in later years when her beauty has faded. The 
prophet sees the threat to the home and the children 
involved in this procedure. Broken homes do not 
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create God-fearing children. Infidelity breeds in- 
stability. 

If we are to have a nation of God-fearing people, 
we must protect the sanctity of the home. A sacred 
obligation rests upon each parent to develop by pre- 
cept and example religious character in the lives of 
the children and to provide Christian training for 
the young. This will not be done in homes broken 
by divorce. Thus the prophet pleads for a whole- 
hearted religion which, purified in the Temple, will 
express itself in pure life in home and nation. 

The word of the prophet Malachi completes the 
canon of biblical prophecy. To quote Farrar, “He is 
like a late evening which brings a long day to its 
close, but he is also like a morning dawn which 
brings with it the promise of a new and more 
glorious day.” 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Our prophet of social reconstruction for today’s 
study is Malachi. Nothing is known of the person 
of Malachi. Our lesson writers (Ownbey, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Lord, “Biblical Background’’) tell 
us the Book of Malachi was written around 460 B.c. 
Mention to the class that the name Malachi signifies 
“my messenger.” Scholars of the Bible are not in 
agreement whether Malachi is intended to be the 
personal name of the prophet. 

MALACHI 2:10. Note that Ownbey (Wesley 
Quarterly) reminds us that the prophet does not 
mean to say that God is father of all men, but 
of all Israelites. They have profaned the holiness 
of Jehovah by marrying foreign women. 

MALACHI 2:13-17. Colliver (Adult Student) re- 
fers to the “crocodile tears’ mentioned by the 
prophet. Here we see Malachi “believed in the 
sanctity of the home and the marriage vow, and 
could not bear to see these lightly set aside” (Lord, 
“Biblical Background”’). While Malachi is not one of 
the giants of prophecy, his detestation of divorce 
is one respect in which he soars above his contempo- 
raries. 

MALACHI 3:7-10. The prophet protests against 
a cheap religion. He makes it very clear that the 
curse of drought and other evils are a consequence 
of their refusing to pay the tithe (Ownbey). In this 
the prophet says they have robbed God. Note in 
verse 10 (Colliver’s comment) the people are in- 
vited to make a practical test. The windows of the 
heavens will be opened and Jehovah’s blessing will 
answer all this need. 

MALACHI 4:5-6. The last words of the Old Testa- 
ment—Elijah, whose ministry on earth had ended 
four hundered years before, will return to “turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers.” We know 
that in another four hundred years God sent not 
Elijah but “One greater than Elijah.” 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The message of Malachi 
A. Delivered in a time of universal religious 
indifference 
B. Delivered in a time of spiritual as well as 
economic depression 





a 


Addressed more to the “religious” people than 
to the pagan crowd 
. Malachi appealed for a sound religion 
. Taught that a close relationship exists be- 
tween worship and daily affairs and attitudes 
Plead for a religion that began in the Temple 
but influenced entire life of man 
. Taught that sincere offerings of Gentiles 
were acceptable to God 
. Addressed Jehovah as Father of all the Jews 
Taught that a man robbed God if he did not 
pay his tithe 
J. Condemned divorce and upheld family life 
II. The lesson for today 
A. Morality and religion still interrelated 
1. Morals have survival value—not synony- 
mous with customs 
2. Religion puts God and persons at top of 
all values 
B. We still need the catholic spirit of Malachi 
—i.e., respect for all groups and races 
C. There is still danger of our religion being an 
escape from reality 
D. Our family life suffers from same ailment as 
in Malachi’s day 
1. Vows lightly assumed 
2. Divorces freely sought and granted 
E. Our religion suffers from same ailment as in 
Malachi’s day 
1. Assumed to be cheap—inadequate support 
2. Worship effective in ritual but lacking in 
effect upon worshipers 
F. We need to go beyond what Malachi stressed 
—to a religion of “spirit and truth’—from 
Malachi to Christ 


ois, 
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temind the class that the word of the prophet 
Malachi completes the canon of biblical prophecy. 

To get the class to see the application of the 
Book of Malachi to our life today, ask them to dis- 
cuss briefly the following questions: 

1. What do we mean when we say religion is 
social? 

2. Do you agree that the insights of the prophets 
and Jesus that the social acts and attitudes of the 
daily life are of primary importance to God? 

3. Do you think these are still strange and offen- 
sive news to many persons in modern times? 

4. Why is money important to religion? Do you 
believe in the principle of the tithe? Why? 


NATIONALISM is to patriotism what a cancer is 
to healthy flesh. It has engendered in us, in our 
consideration of national and international prob- 
lems, a bigoted spirit of fanaticism which will not 
permit us realistically to face facts domestic or 
foreign. It has put a premium on conformity which 
has made the holding of an honest opinion increas- 
ingly dangerous. It has taken most of the rich 
raciness out of living, thought, discussion.—From 
Crisis in Education, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 1949; 
published by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Used by permission. 








June 25: DO WE WANT ALI 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By John Wesley Lord 
SCRIPTURE: JONAH 3:3-6; 4:1-11. 


The Book of Jonah is not a book of proph¢ 
a story about a prophet whose name wa: 
We do not know who wrote the book nor are 
of the age when it was written. It is likely 
was not written before the fourth century B 
it is a relatively late book. 

Jonah is a great missionary epic and cont 
of the most sublime revelations of truth in 
Testament. In a day of narrow nationalism 
verted patriotism, this book spoke the true 
God. To a people that felt itself chosen and s 
by its God to receive special favors and b! 
this word came to give the lie to such a co) 
the nation and of God. God manifested his ! 
forgiveness to a despised and hated peo 
Ninevites, and revealed his infinite merc) 
peoples everywhere. The book is a parable o 
wide brotherhood, of a provident God wh: 
and concern are unlimited. It is a call to the 
today for world-wide missionary responsib 

How we love the story! Jonah, prophet 
was commissioned to go to Nineveh, the ca 
Assyria, to proclaim the doom of that wic! 
and to urge its inhabitants to repent th 
might live. It was a hard commission. Jona 
Nineveh and did not wish the salvation of 
people. He sought their destruction. 

This temper is still prevalent today. We 
like to believe that some nations are “d« 
indeed, we should be embarrassed to se 





NATIONS TO SHARE OUR FAITH? 
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“saved.” Eastern Christians at one time thought it 
heresy to attempt to convert a Mohammedan; for 
Mohammedans were to be used to “fill up hell.” 

And then there was the disturbing thought that 
God, who had been so gracious and long-suffering 
with his own people, might possibly show his grace 
to others also. If this haunting suspicion were to 
be proved correct in the case of Nineveh, then the 
uniqueness and privilege that Israel had enjoyed 
would be surrendered. This was too much to con- 
template. Jonah could not afford to allow God to 
make so great a mistake. Thus he was disobedient 
to the commission. 

Jonah hastened to Joppa and took ship for Tar- 
shish, on the south coast of Spain. En route to Tar- 
shish, a furious storm arose, and the sailors were 
frightened. It was discovered that Jonah was the 
one responsible for the storm, and at his own re- 
quest the mariners cast him into the sea. 

Here is an evidence of the courage of the prophet. 
Jonah, despite his limitation and his antisocial 
mind, was a strong man. A man has self-control and 
moral courage who, in a moment of great personal 
danger, willingly faces death rather than jeopardize 
the safety of others. But it was this very strength, 
resulting in a rugged individualism, that betrayed 
Jonah, so that he was unable to see any good in 
those who differed with him. He was no doubt kind 
to the members of his family and to all those who 
would accept his ideas and practices; but to those 
who dared differ, he would be cruel and ruthless. 
He could not allow God to be of different mind. He 
thought that God must be such a one as he. 

Others have made the same mistake. A “big man” 
is often tricked by his “bigness” into smallness, 
so that he becomes a moral bankrupt. This was 
Jonah’s great weakness, and it is very often the 
weakness of those who are his modern counterparts. 
The pagan sailors on board the ship possessed the 
social mind to a greater degree than did God’s 
prophet Jonah; for they at least stood by one an- 
other and with their passenger, Jonah, until after 
the lot had been cast. 

At his own request, then, Jonah was flung into 
the sea. There a great fish swallowed him, and he 
remained in its belly three days and three nights. 
After earnest prayer on the part of the prophet, he 
was cast forth by the sea monster on dry land. 

Then Jonah was bidden a second time to go to 
Nineveh. This time, he dared not disobey but went 
to the Assyrian capital and proclaimed its destruc- 
tion in forty days. Having made the proclamation, 
he built himself a hut on the outskirts of the city 
and waited to see what would happen. But the people 
of Nineveh, not nearly as wicked as Jonah had 
thought and hoped them to be, believed the word of 
the prophet and repented of their sin, from the 
highest to the lowest. Their penitence was accepted 
by God, and the judgment was deferred. 

One would have expected the prophet to be over- 
joyed that his word and warning had been heeded. 
But, far from being overjoyed, he was disappointed 
and angry. He sat in his hut waiting in vain for the 
judgment of God to come upon the Ninevites. The 
judgment of love and mercy came, but this was not 
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the judgment desired by Jonah. The book closes 
with an exhibition of Jonah’s petulance and God’s 
tender mercy even toward the heathen. We see 
God’s compassion brooding over all, cattle as well 
as persons. 

Jonah has been called the most modern book in 
the Old Testament. The book is read by the Jews to 
this day on the sacred Day of Atonement. It might 
well be placed in the New Testament canon of our 
Scriptures, for it breathes a spirit of universality 
and is the most Christlike portion of the Old Testa- 
ment. It marks the high point of Judaism, and 
heralds the day when there will be a common faith 
for all the nations. 

Jonah was left unmoved by the divine effort to 
save him from himself. His vanity was hurt; his 
pride was wounded by humiliation. This is the 
tragedy of the story. May it never be said of the 
Church of Christ that, in a day when the world of 
men was calling, it failed to hear and to heed be- 
cause of pride and exclusiveness. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


You might introduce the lesson material today 
by saying that the Book of Jonah is a story about a 
prophet whose name was Jonah, that we do not 
know who wrote the book, nor are we sure of the age 
when it was written—likely, not before the fourth 
century B.C.—a relatively late book (Lord, “Biblical 
Background”). To be sure of appreciation for the 
book quote the following: 

“Jonah is a great missionary epic and contains 
one of the most sublime revelations of truth in the 
Old Testament” (Lord). 

“Jonah, probably the most misunderstood book 
in the entire Bible, was a... protest against the 
narrowness and exclusiveness that were settling 
upon the Jews in the desperate times following the 
Exile” (Colliver, Adult Student). 

“Jonah has been called the most modern book in 
the Old Testament. . . . It might well be placed in 
the New Testament canon of our Scriptures, for it 
breathes a spirit of universality and is the most 
Christlike portion of the Old Testament” (Lord). 

Actually the Book of Jonah is a prophetic sermon, 
containing a profound and ever needed truth pre- 
sented in the form of a parable. 

In spite of the fact that the Scripture material 
does not include the story of the “great fish,” some- 
one may mistake this part of the book as being the 
most important. In order, therefore, not to let the 
class get this impression it will be well to review 
the comments of William C. Graham in The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary (pp. 787-790). The message 
of the book is too great to run the risk of losing it 
by emphasis upon less important details. 

Our Scripture passages present the following 
basic biblical background: 

JONAH 3:3-6. Jonah now undertakes to carry out 
his commission—to preach in: Nineveh against its 
Wickedness. The greatest miracle (see Ownbey, 
Wesley Quarterly) happens; the people of Nineveh 
believe and repent. 

JONAH 4:1-11. In this passage we see Jonah re- 
buked for his smallness and also see the love and 





concern of God for all people—‘“and should not I 
have regard for Nineveh, that great city, wherein 
are more than sixscore thousand persons, that 
cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand; and also much cattle?” 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The message of the Book of Jonah 
A. Jonah did not want all nations to share in 
his faith 
1. Jonah was in rebellion against God’s 
wishes 
2. Jonah represented the narrow nationalism 
and perverted patriotism of his day 
3. Nineveh represented the most hated ene- 
mies of the Jews 
4. Jonah carried his mission through with 
the hope that it would fail 
5. The people of Nineveh responded to his 
message by repentance and acceptance of 
Jehovah, the greatest miracle of the book 
B. The book is a parable of world-wide brother- 
hood 
1. God revealed his infinite mercy to all 
people everywhere 
2. This story abounds in satire and humor 
II. The message of the book for today 
A. Reminds us that God is concerned for all 
nations and persons 
Calls to the church for world-wide mission- 
ary responsibility 
Christianity is in a life-and-death struggle 
. Christianity faces following foes: 
1. Spirit of fascism 
2. The deadly contagion of secularism 
3. Head-on opposition of communism 
. Jesus’ teaching makes the spread of Chris- 
tianity imperative 
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You may have opportunity to get the class to 
discuss some of the following pertinent questions 
based on our lesson: 

1. How may a “big man” be tricked by his “big- 
ness” into smallness, so that he becomes a moral 
bankrupt? 

2. Do you believe God is concerned to bring all 
people into the Kingdom? Why? 

3. Is it possible that in our churches today there 
are Jonahs who are so concerned about themselves 
and their own people that they have no interest 
whatever in helping share the Christian faith with 
other nations and races? . 

4. In what sense can each of us assume mission- 
ary efforts? Where are some of the Ninevehs in our 
day? What responsibility for them have we as- 
sumed personally? Do we have any Christian obli- 
gation to do so? Ask for personal expressions. 


* y y 


TYRANNY consists in the desire of universal 
power beyond its scope.—Pascal, Pensées. 
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Gop is not a cosmic bell-boy for whom we can 
press a button to get things done.—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 
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“The Christian test of any economic order is wi 
to individuals.”—John E. Marvin. 





it does 





“It is well at the outset to make 
clear that the subject of eco- 
nomics is entirely within the 
province of Christian concern. 
Both Jesus and the prophets 
had much to say about the 
economic practices of their 
times.’—John E. Marvin. 
(Photos by Henry Doody.) 


The State of the Nation 


By John E. Marvin 


The pupils’ material for this Learning fi 
Course is published in the current issue oj 
Student, pages 23-35. It was prepared by J. E 
Carothers, minister, Calvary Methodist ( 
Albany, New York. 


June 4: Free Enterprise and 
Economic Order 


Our purpose for this lesson is to face up t 
of the pertinent problems of our economic s 
to learn what’s good and bad about it, and 
cover ways of demonstrating how it may be 
more Christian. 

To prepare for this session, read the Scr 
lesson (Micah 2:1-5; 3:9-12; 6:9-16) and the 
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in Adult Student. Draw upon local situations for 
illustrations and be ready to suggest practical 
demonstration projects. 

Within the Christian fellowship there is a wide 
difference of opinion on economics. Adults whose 
ideas are well set are not going to change them 
overnight—nor should they. More likely than not 
they will be willing to argue on behalf of their 
favorite brand of economics and denounce all 
others. At a time in history when economic tension 
is at a high pitch, it will be easier to generate heat 
than light on the subject. The task of the teacher 
will be to see that it is light. It will be his duty to 
lead his students dispassionately in a thoughtful 
study of “Free Enterprise and Economic Order” 
from a Christian point of view. 

It is well at the outset to make clear that the su)- 
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ject of economics is entirely within the province of 
Christian concern. Both Jesus and the prophets had 
much to say about the economic practices of their 
times. The prophet Micah was country-born. He 
probably had been a victim of economic exploitation 
and knew whereof he spoke. He shows no hesitancy 
in identifying himself with the economically dis- 
inherited. His message is simple, forceful, and posi- 
tive. It advocates justice and mercy between men 
and humility before God. 

Micah blames a decadent religion for economic 
deterioration, condemns the cities as concentrations 
of wickedness, and describes those who ravage the 
poor as cannibals impelled by mercenary motives. 
He attacks both religious and civic leaders. To 
Micah there is no mistaking that a religion of jus- 
tice and kindness is the answer to evil economic 
conditions. It is religion, however, that must be 
practiced in a particular economic situation and 
which speaks to that situation. 

In the lessons in Adult Student, free enterprise is 
described as “competition among equals.’”’ And the 
lessons show how monopolies destroy such com- 
petition. It appears therefore that “free enterprise’”’ 
may mean freedom for only a relatively few. The 
trend has been away from competition of equals 
and toward monopoly. To counteract this trend, 
antitrust laws have been enacted and a tax put on 
excess profits. Likewise the increase of government 
control and the rapid growth of the labor-union 
movement are attempts to counteract monopolistic 
and kindred evils. 

Competition as a valid method needs to be ques- 
tioned. Even supposing free enterprise could be 
kept to competition among equals, would that be 
most desirable? Must we compete to live, or co- 
operate? It may be argued that by eliminating com- 
petition, monopolies actually make for greater effi- 
ciency, a better product at a cheaper price. In a 
sense a monopoly has within it a much greater 
degree of cooperation and therefore provides bene- 
fits not to be found in numerous competing busi- 
nesses. 

Our fear of monopolies does not come at the point 
of their efficiency and serviceableness but at the 
point where they represent too much economic con- 
trol in the hands of the few and not a democratic 
economic control in the hands of the many. How to 
keep the cooperative values of a monopoly without 
getting its evils, is a problem. Or how to keep the 
democratic values of competition among equals 
without getting its evils, is the other side of the 
same problem. 

Russia has solved this problem by having the 
state set up a virtual monopoly of its own with a 
high degree of co-ordination and cooperation. The 
result is that she has overnight become the second 
industrial power in the world, even capable of pro- 
ducing the atomic bomb. But we must reckon with 
the dangers in Russia’s monopoly. Her cooperation 
is ruthlessly compulsory. It is undemocratic and 
materialistic. While she has unquestionably achieved 
much through an imposed cooperation, she has lost 
much more in democratic and spiritual values. 

There are involved in the “free enterprise” system 
two competing theories espoused interestingly 
enough, by those who would not be expected to do 
80: monopoly which boasts its cooperative values 


by eliminating wasteful competition, and competi- 
tion among equals which boasts its democracy by 
destroying monopoly. It is all very confusing and 
demonstrates how complicated economics is. It also 
indicates how difficult it is for ordinary people to 
arrive at an intellectually satisfying answer. But 
there are other approaches. 

The Christian test of any economic order is what 
it does to individuals. And the best way to find out 
is to ask them. The teacher may start with his stu- 
dents. Ask them whether they feel a sense of eco- 
nomic security or insecurity and why. Is the 
economic order personal or impersonal toward 
them? Do they feel their job is permanent or merely 
temporary? Why? 

If there are both employers and employees in the 
class, so much the better; for the employers’ and 
employees’ problems are interrelated, and there 
should be no better place to discuss them than in a 
religious atmosphere. If your locality is faced with 
an economic crisis, discuss it. Get down to cases. 
If all the information is not available, delegate 
somebody to get it. Call in those who have the facts. 
A panel discussion is a quick way to get varying 
points of view into the open. After members of the 
panel have discussed the matter, open it up for 
questions and discussion from the class as a whole. 
It will be wise to set time limits in advance. 

The subjective approach gets away from a purely 
academic treatment of the matter. Micah knew what 
he was talking about, not from a purely intellectual 
point of view, but because he was directly affected 
by the economic practices of his day, as were his 
friends and loved ones. He saw with his own eyes 
the acts of men growing out of greed and avarice. 
The strength of his testimony and ours is the 
strength of experience. 

The greatest handicap to Christian education is 
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the universal tendency to study a lesson ar 
forget it. This is probably the reason why 
nearly 2,000 years of Christianity, there is : 
of it actually practiced. Real progress come 
Christians translate what they have studi 
life about them. 

What may come from a class discussion ca! 
be predicted, but an alert teacher will wat 
an opportunity to follow through. A class in 
western church some years ago became con 
about the economic needs of its church’s me 
Some had no funds to meet emergencies of si 
and death. Others wanted to build homes bu 
not get the down payment. As a result the 
decided it should do something about these 
lems. And it did. It organized a cooperative 
union. Shares were sold and a fund runnin 
thousands of dollars was established. Loans 
made to members according to the rules well 
lished by such organizations. The story of wv 
accomplished is nothing short of amazing. 

Another church had in its membership an ¢ 
widow who was about to lose her home beca 
inability to make mortgage payments. Inte 
men in the church agreed to underwrite her 
gage and let her stay in the house as long : 
lived. She agreed in turn that after her deat 
property was to be sold, the men paid back 
interest, and the balance to go to the church 
that is what happened. Everybody was ben: 
Instead of lamenting that the widow was goi 
lose her house, this Christian group decided 
something about it. 

It is generally regretted that many young c 
who would like to settle on the land cannot 
because of the lack of capital. It is also recog 
that rural home life suffers because of this diffi 
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The whole subject might well be explored from the 
standpoint of the local rural church which has a big 
stake in the matter. Possibly the church has within 
its membership bankers, businessmen and farmers 
who might counsel, encourage, and support family 
farm ownership. 

Not every class will find the same project oppor- 
tunities. But every class can find some area in which 
Christian economic practices can be demonstrated 
with immense spiritual as well as material value. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Micah identified himself with the exploited, 
How far should Christians go in following his ex- 
ample? What are some of the difficulties? 

2. How does bad religion contribute to economic 
breakdown? 

3. Is it the Church’s business to identify itself 
with a particular economic system? 

4. What evils are there in competition? What 
values? 

5. Is there a better way than the competitive 
way? 

6. What’s good about monopolies? What’s bad? 

7. Why has government taken greater control of 
business? What are the dangers in this policy? 

8. How do members of the class react to the eco- 
nomic order as it affects them? 

9. How may individual Christians work to im- 
prove our economy ? 

10. What project should the class adopt that will 
help put more Christian principles to work in the 
economic order? 


June 11: The Problem 
of the Welfare State 


Our purposes are to understand the reasons be- 
hind the growth of the welfare state, to appreciate 
its values and be aware of its dangers, and to learn 
what Christians can do to determine its actions for 
good ends. 

Read the Scripture lesson (Matthew 25:31-46) 
and the lesson in Adult Student. 

There is no domestic issue more pressing than 
the one concerning what has come to be called “the 
welfare state.” As the lesson for the student points 
out, the meaning of the word has changed from 
time to time. At present it means a state which 
takes the responsibility for seeing that the basic 
needs of the people are met, such as health, employ- 
ment, education, housing, and old-age security. 
Conflict arises in the minds of many on the ques- 
tion over the extent to which the state should go in 
providing these necessities and the extent to which 
the individual should be held responsible for them. 
The two are inseparately related, and there is a 
hypothetical point beyond which neither should go. 

The issue is sharpened when extremes are 
sighted. For example, if the individual puts all re- 
sponsibility upon the state and blandly struts 
around telling the world that the state should take 
care of him regardless of what he does, it is appar- 
ent that he has failed in his responsibility. If on 
the other hand, the state assumes little or no re- 
sponsibility for the individual but leaves him to the 
mercy of forces that would enslave or destroy him, 
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it becomes equally apparent that the state has failed 
in its responsibility. Drawing the line between the 
two extremes is a matter on which there is bound 
to be a wide difference of opinion. 

Several observations may help as guides to our 
thinking. It is increasingly apparent that the com- 
plexity of modern life forces the individual to solicit 
more assistance for his welfare from a government 
source than in times past. He does this not neces- 
sarily because he wants to but because he sees no 
other way out. It was different in pioneer days 
when a man could pull up stakes and move west to 
the wide, open spaces. He could build a log home 
out of the trees and live a comparatively self-suffi- 
cient life. That can’t be done any more. Even the 
effort to get numbers of people to move to Alaska 
has met with limited success and could never be 
any solution to the problem of mass unemployment. 

As men strive for a higher standard of living, 
sooner or later they have to turn to their govern- 
ment for aid. The government in turn has come to 
have a growing responsibility for their welfare. 
The great depression of the 30’s marked the be- 
ginning of an era the pattern of which has been 
pretty well set. The New Deal, the Fair Deal, and 
the Democratic party have received unprecedented 
support by the electorate, which of itself testifies 
to the mood of the people. Even the more conserva- 
tive Americans are quick to concede that there never 
can be any turning back to the so-called “good old 
days.” 

The political manifestations are, however, only 
evidences of a much deeper and more fundamental 
transition that has been going on in the thinking 
of the people themselves, as circumstances have 
caused them to rely more and more upon the state 
for basic needs. This explains the demands for 
socialized medicine, guaranteed employment, gov- 
ernment housing, equal educational opportunity, 
and old-age assistance. (Each of these is discussed 
in Adult Student.) 

The growth of the welfare state must be attrib- 
uted also to the desire for a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Never before in human history has mankind 
had the resources and knowledge for producing 
enough to meet every want and many luxuries. Peo- 
ple the world over are aware that a higher standard 
of living is within their grasp. They have seen the 
achievements of science, the tremendous power of 
mass production, and they never will be content 
until they have shared in the benefits. 

The means by which they seek to attain this 
better life vary. In some places they turn to com- 
munism, in others fascism, or, as in America, to 
the welfare state. The demand of the restless masses 
everywhere is the demand for a better life. Hu- 
manity is on the march! Surely people cannot be 
blamed for wanting a better life. The question 
which concerns Christians is, What is the best 
means for reaching physical and economic well- 
being? 

This leads to another observation: The test of 
the value of any means to the abundant life is deter- 
mined by what it does to individuals. Because com- 
munism, and all forms of totalitarianism, deny the 
sacredness of individual personality by assuming 
the individual exists for the state and not the state 
for the individual, it is plain that they do not meet 





the Christian test. While the American welfare 
state is far removed from communism and fascism 
as known in other parts of the world, it, too, must 
be judged by the same Christian standard as must 
any state. 

The Christian’s duty is to point out the weak- 
nesses and strong points in all systems. The Bible 
reference clearly points out in a dramatic way that 
providing welfare to meet basic human need is the 
entrance-requirement to the kingdom of heaven. 
It is the standard by which the Son of Man himself 
judges mankind. It should be our standard of judg- 
ment. 

The trend toward delegating authority in the wel- 
fare state carries with it the danger of delegating 
too much authority until the state becomes totali- 
tarian. There are people in Germany today who tell 
us that Hitler did much for the Germans in the 
early days of his rise to power. He had a program 
that seemed reasonable and got results. They 
trusted him. Their mistake was they trusted him 
too much. There are many serious-minded people in 
America who want the masses to enjoy a much 
higher standard of living but who warn against 
going too far. As one critic of the welfare state puts 
it: “The welfare state may become the farewell 
state.” 

The values of the welfare state must never be 
allowed to substitute for the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. As the state takes over more and more 
responsibility, it is likely that individuals will tend 
to feel less and less responsibility themselves. There 
seems to be a growing tendency for parents to dele- 
gate the responsibility to the school and the church 
which they ought to take themselves. A man whose 
employment is guaranteed may care less about 


“We stand for the right of employees and employers 
alike to organize for collective bargaining and social 
action; protection of both in the exercise of their right; 
the obligation of both to work for the public good.”— 
From The Methodist Social Creed. (Photo by Henry 
Doody.) 
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“All of us have a right to an education which sh 
free in the elementary stages. Higher education 
be made generally available to all who seek it, 

mittance to these schools based upon merit « 


doing his work well, as was common duri 
war when wages were high and workers 
Guaranteed old-age security may encourage 
and extravagance. Even the man who know 
the government will look after his health 1 
less considerate of it for that reason. 

These are not necessarily arguments agai! 
welfare state but they may be cited as matte 
need to be guarded against; for it does not 
matically follow that such a state, however 
and reasonable it may seem, is a sure cure. T! 
the human factor that enters in and has been 
to upset the best-laid plans. Yet while it can 
denied that the welfare state has its perils 
must be set over against the perils that wouk 
in our social structure without it. 

It takes a lot of wealth to operate such a 
And wealth is produced only by work. Whe 
government’s expenses exceed its income, i 
levy greater taxes upon the source of weal 
run in debt, or both. Just how far the peop! 
be taxed without depriving them of needfu 
sonal funds or how far corporations can be 
without impairing their future, is a matter 
which there is likely to be controversy for 
time. Passing a huge debt on to unborn gener: 
is an easy way out, since those generations : 
around to speak for themselves. But it is a m 
involving tremendous moral implications. Ac 
these the problem of keeping government i! 
hands of the people while granting it more 
more power, and we have a situation that 
pertinent as it is perplexing. 
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From The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. This 
historic document was adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10. 1948. (Photo 


by Snyder front Monkmeyer Press.) 


One thing no Christian should do is to throw up 
his hands and refuse to have anything to do with 
the matter simply because it appears insoluble. 
That would simply leave the decision up to others 
who may not be motivated by Christian ideals and 
many of whom are no better informed. Every Chris- 
tian has a duty to discuss the issues in the light of 
such knowledge as he may have. He can contribute 
much by bringing the moral and ethical principles 
of his faith to bear upon all phases of the problem. 
He can insist that democracy be safeguarded. He 
must see that the welfare of the people is put first. 
He should make his voice heard wherever the issues 
are discussed. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What conditions have given rise to the welfare 
state? 

2. What Christian test can we apply to any state 
to determine its relative value? 

3. Compare the disadvantages of the welfare 
state with the disadvantages that would exist with- 
out it. 

4. What major risk do we run when we approve 
the welfare state? How may the risk be lessened? 

5. What methods are there for footing the enor- 
mous bills of the welfare state? Which, if any, is 
preferred and why? 

6. What should be the attitude of a Christian 
toward the problem? What lines of action may he 
pursue? 
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Qur purposes are to know what the issue of civil 
rights involves, how civil rights are being violated, 
and what the Christian can do about it. 

Read the Scripture lesson (Acts 5:12-39) and 
the lesson in Adult Student. The questions for dis- 
cussion are a stimulator to thought, but the teacher 
is encouraged to prepare his own questions bearing, 
if possible, upon local situations. 

The Scripture lesson is a powerful one for our 
day. The apostles were a small minority group. 
They had healed many who were sick. The people 
followed after them. But the Sadducees were in- 
tensely jealous and conspired to stop the apostles by 
hook or crook. So they had them thrown into jail, 
only for the apostles to be miraculously released. 

Instead of running from the town, the apostles 
went back to the Temple and began teaching. They 
were again apprehended and brought before the 
council. A Pharisee, Gamaliel, spoke in favor of 
their right to be heard, claiming that if their works 
were not of God, they would soon die the death of 
falsehood, but if their works were of God, they 
would live. Gamaliel’s test is as good today and one 
of the best arguments for free speech and civil 
rights in our time. We dare not prevent a speech 
because we disagree with it. It may be the truth— 
God’s truth! 

Christians have a stake in civil rights. It is the 
means by which God’s truth can be disseminated 
and it is the means by which Christian personality 
can grow. In order to have these rights, Christians 
must be willing to grant them to others. Believing 
that the teachings of Christ are mightier than any, 
the Christian is not only willing but eager to have 
them tested in the lives of people. 

In a period of social upheaval and tension, the 
tendency has been for one side of a controversy to 
deprive the other side of its civil rights. This is 
seldom done deliberately. Very often those who do 
it do not realize what they are doing. It is done 
often in the heat of a controversy because it seems 
to be a legitimate way of winning it. 

Some time ago Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, one of 
the presidents of the World Council of Churches, 
was invited to speak at a Washington birthday 
celebration in an eastern city. Because of his known 
opposition to certain Roman Catholic practices, the 
Catholics in the community brought all sorts of 
pressure upon those who had invited him to cancel 
the invitation. Paid advertisements were placed in 
the newspapers. Priests presented the matter in 
the Masses on Sunday. Doubtless many of the 
Catholics felt they were engaged in proper actions. 
It probably never occurred to them that they were 
attempting to deprive a distinguished American 
citizen of his civil rights. If they had succeeded, 
freedom would have been dealt a severe blow. 

There are innumerable incidents in recent years 
that clearly show we are living in a time when civil 
rights in one way or another are being deprived. 
In a midwestern town a school superintendent wrote 
a letter to a magazine in which he criticized the 
militarists and the Vatican as threats to the peace 
of the world. His job was threatened, and he was 
subjected to persecution as a result. The real issues 
Were lost sight of in the heat of the controversy 
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which followed. Most of the argument centered on 
the issue of whether he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his livelihood in that community. It is often 
customary to stifle free speech on the part of men in 
public life by threatening to get them out of their 
jobs—to deprive them of their civil right to earn a 
living. 

It is a provocative fact that every time civil 
rights are needed most, they are most likely to be 
attacked. In tranquil times when the mind of a 
community is in a state of equilibrium, nobody 
thinks of depriving anyone of freedom of speech. 
But let a community become tense, as during a strike 
when it is necessary that free discussion be allowed 
in order to settle the dispute democratically, and the 
civil rights of parties on all sides are frequently 
threatened. Not often can the church settle the in- 
volved details of a dispute. But the church can 
insist that the civil rights of all sides be respected. 
This is more difficult than it sounds. 

A clergyman in Detroit some years ago headed 
an organization ostensibly designed to protect civil 
rights. He had been asked to do so by a committee 
from the organization. It sounded good to him and 
he accepted. Taking the organization at its word, 
he addressed a gathering. He asserted that the or- 
ganization aimed to protect the civil rights of all, 
including those of Henry Ford, who was then alive. 
After the meeting he was again waited upon by the 
committee and was told that he had said the wrong 
thing. They were not interested in protecting the 
rights of Mr. Ford. 

The clergyman’s suspicions were aroused and he 
resigned. It was definitely a communist front outfit 
following the party lines and not a civic organiza- 
tion interested in civil rights for all. There are, of 
course, civil-rights groups without hidden motives 


Books are available to these children through the serv- 
ices of a bookmobile. (Photo by John Dominis, from 
Three Lions.) 
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to follow his profession. When this happens, should 
not Christians who know the truth about the mip. 
ister, defend him and see that he is given a square 
deal? 

There are many ways in which local churches ¢an 
wage moral battle for civil rights. It must never be 
thought of as a battle to be fought entirely by legis. 
lators in some distant city. It must be understood 
as something to fight for in one’s own backyard, 
The fight must be conducted according to the rules 
of Christian sportsmanship. No Christian need 
ever be ashamed of fighting the “good fight,” to be 
a Gamaliel! 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Why do Christians believe in civil rights? 

2. What civil rights have been violated in your 
community? What did the church people do about 
it? 

3. Is it easy to deny civil rights in the name of 
religion? Could you cite instances of such violation? 

4. What part has character assassination played 
in depriving people of their rights? 

5. What civil-rights legislation can you promote 
in your community or state? 

6. Is there any way your pastor can be en- 
couraged to lead in the defense of civil rights? 
How can the members of your church support him? 


June 25: The Trend Toward 


Militarization 


Our purposes are to learn the facts which prove 
the trend toward militarism is real, to determine 
what should be the Christian position, and to deter- 
mine to pursue a positive action to implement this 
position. 

Read the Scripture lesson (Isaiah 2:1-4; 30:1-5: 
31:1-3; Jeremiah 4:19-22) and the lesson in Adult 
Student. 

There is ample factual evidence in the lesson 
studies in Adult Student to show how thoroughly 
and completely our national life has become domi- 
nated by the military. Even more facts could have 
been cited. Most Americans are unaware of how 
far this domination has gone. Some who are aware 
shrug their shoulders and justify it all on the basis 
of the ever-present possibility of war. Others, and 
this includes largely the church element, have been 
vigorously protesting the influence of the military 
in determining both foreign and domestic policy. 

Behind all these facts lies a philosophy of the 
militaristic way of life. It is based upon the idea 
that international arguments can be settled by 
force, that the final method of protecting one’s 
country is to make it strong enough to overcome 
the enemy by using whatever horrible means may 
be necessary. Those who believe in an adequate 
military defense would object to being called mill- 
tarists, but experience proves it is difficult to maln- 
tain any halfway position. If one accepts the phi- 
losophy that might may be necessary in settling an 
issue, he should do so realizing that he may be 
called upon to go all the way, which means the com- 
plete militarization of life. 

There were persons who thought Jesus would 
organize an army and march against Rome. Jesus 
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refusal to have anything to do with military meth- 
ods undoubtedly resulted from his knowledge that 
once he adopted that method it would more and 
more crowd out the peaceful ones of precept and 
example. The economic facts show without ques- 
tion that that is precisely what has happened in 
the United States. Sixty-two per cent of. last year’s 
budget went into the military program. The mili- 
tary way is a monopolistic way. It takes in more and 
more until virtually the whole nation becomes a 
military machine. 

Some time ago the writer had the pleasure of 
debating the question of universal military training 
with an ex-army officer. When we pointed out that 
the program called for the complete militarization 
of the country, our opponent was quick to acknowl- 
edge it and declare that nothing less than total 
militarization could win a modern war. However 
much one may try to believe to the contrary, once a 
people start along the military road there is vir- 
tually no stopping short of complete militarization 
and war. It is for this reason that many believe 
war is inevitable. And they are sound in their con- 
clusion wnless the trend can be reversed and soon. 

There are two main Christian attitudes toward 
war. One is outright Christian pacifism. This posi- 
ton is held by a small but sincere and influential 
lumber. They hold that the evil of war far exceeds 
any other possible evil and that it is contrary to 
Christian teaching to engage in one. On the whole, 





Christian pacifists came through the last war prov- 
ing their sincerity by participating in numerous 
humanitarian services, some of which entailed great 
personal suffering and risk. It may be a difficult 
matter for a pacifist to make the decision to be one, 
but once he decides, the moral and spiritual prob- 
lem for him is solved. 

The second attitude Christians take, and this in- 
cludes the vast majority, is one that admits the 
possible necessity for armed force but would place 
this necessity a poor second to a positive and 
remedial program to win the peace. Any military 
program they maintain can, at best, be only a stop- 
gap and must be supplanted by nonmilitary solu- 
tions. 

It is doubtful if Christians holding this attitude 
find much consolation in it for the reason that gov- 
ernment policy in practice repudiates their position 
almost as much as it does the pacifist’s. This is 
borne out by the fact that expenditures for the 
military method far exceed expenditures for positive 
and peaceful methods. It has truly been said that 
if we had spent as much for peace as we have for 
war, we would have had peace a long time ago. 
Where a man’s treasure is, there is his heart also. 

Significantly, pacifist and nonpacifist Christians 
are both dissatisfied with the relatively slow prog- 
ress toward peace and the trend toward war. They 
are in no mood to argue about pacifism versus non- 
pacifism while a common enemy, militarism, de- 
prives them both of their cherished goals. Com- 
bining their energies in a united front, they move 
forward together and certain aims become self- 
evident: 

1. The will to peace must spring from the aware- 
ness that it is what God wants. This is brought out 
in the Scripture references. Purely secular and 
political solutions to peace never can be more than 
fragmentary and temporary. Peace must be built 
on a Christian basis of the brotherhood of all man- 
kind or it never can be built at all. 

2. Every effort should be made to increase the 
strength and prestige of the United Nations. While 
admittedly imperfect, it is the only international 
organization through which its nearly sixty affili- 
ated nations can cooperate. 

3. Every safeguard must be made to get and keep 
the control of government policies in the hands of 
civilians and out of the hands of the military. 

4. The absolute futility of engaging in a suicidal 
armament race must ever be kept before the nation 
as must also the urgent necessity for the inter- 
national reduction and control of armaments. Uni- 
versal total disarmament should be a world goal. 

5. Constant efforts to relieve the suffering of 
countless millions is a Christian duty and one of 
the best ways for cementing friendship for the 
future. This involves caring for an increasing num- 
ber of displaced persons in the United States. 

6. The United States with its vast technological 
resources is best qualified to help the underprivi- 
leged nations of the world to attain a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

7. The renunciation of hysteria and a confidence 
in the inevitability of peace will go far in changing 
the prevalent warlike psychology. Christians by 
training and faith are best qualified to disseminate 
confidence and hope. 
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Questions for Discussion 


1. What are the evidences that there is a milj- 
taristic trend in the United States? 

2. Show how this trend is not satisfactory to 
Christians whether they be pacifists or non- 
pacifists. 

3. Enumerate positive steps that may be taken 
to achieve peace. 

4. What can members of the class do to imple. 
ment their convictions about militarism? 

5. How can our church lay plans for carrying on 
some specific action for peace? Do we already have 
a committee set up in our church that might pyro- 
vide suggestions and leadership? 


7 y 7 
How to Breed Hatred 


SUPPOSE you are one of five children in a family 
and it happened, again and again, that if there 
was just enough for four children in any given 
circumstance, you were the child who had to do 
without. If there was money for four pairs of shoes 
and five pairs were needed, it was you who did 
without shoes. If there were five pieces of cake on 
the plate, four healthy slices and one small piece, 
you were given the small slice. At first, when this 
happened, you overlooked it, because you thought 
that your sisters and brothers, each in his turn, 
would have the same experience; but they did not. 
Then you complained quietly to the brother who 
was closest to you in understanding, and he thought 
that you were being disloyal to your mother and 
father to say such a thing. In a moment of self- 
righteousness you spoke to your father about it. 
Your father put you on the carpet so severely that 
you decided not to mention it again, but you kept 
on watching. The discrimination continued. 

At night, when the lights were out and you were 
safely tucked away in bed, you reached down into 
the quiet places of your little heart and lifted out 
your bundle of hates and resentments growing out 
of the family situation, and you fingered them 
gently, one by one. In the darkness you muttered 
to yourself, “They can keep me from talking about 
it to them, but they can’t keep me from resenting 
it. I hate them for what they are doing to me. No 
one can prevent me there.” Hatred becomes for you 
a source of validation for your personality. As you 
consider the family and their attitude toward you, 
your hatred gives you a sense of significance which 
you fling defiantly into the teeth of their estimate 
of you. 

—From Jesus and the Disinherited, by Howard 
Thurman; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Used 
by permission. 


Ah y y 
Complacency or Hysteria 


THE general tendency of men and nations is 
either to minimise the depth and breadth of the 
crisis in which they stand, or to be driven into 
hysteria by it. As St. Paul observes: “For they 
that sleep, sleep in the night, and they that be 
drunken are drunken in the night” (I Thess@- 
lonians 5:7).—Reinhold Niebuhr, from Man’s Dis- 
order and God’s Design; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lisher. 
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What? Give Up Our Room? 


THE problem of the equitable assignment of space 
(see page 22, Adult Student), even in the most com- 
modious and best-equipped church building is no 
minor task. There are real values that grow out of 
relatively permanent associations of place and time. 
I can still remember with a warm, comfortable feel- 
ing in my breast, the big felt-covered doors, covered 
with bright, shining brass-headed nails that fenced 
off the “primary room” in the little church where 
I was introduced to “Sunday school.” 

It is true, too, that there is nothing that will 
help build loyalty and keep alive interest in an 
organization of young adults any better than to 
permit them to take over permanent quarters and 
give them freedom to fix things up. 

At the same time, we need constantly to be on 
guard against the insidious germs of selfishness 
that are constantly finding their way even into the 
circles of the church. Part of a sound program of 
Christian education ought to be to lead groups of 
young adults—as well as older adults—to realize 
that their loyalty to the church means much more 
than their loyalty to any church-school class. 

It is true, also, is it not, that right at the heart 
of the Christian Gospel is the idea that children 
come first in our thinking? It was through a baby 
in a mother’s arms that God brought his salvation 
to men. The hope of the future, whether it be in 
the home, or in the church, or in the community, or 
in the nation, is in its children. It would be difficult 
to think of any interest that should lie any closer 
to the heart of a young-adult group than the im- 
provement of opportunity for their and their neigh- 
bor’s children. ; 

A discussion of a problem such as this ought not 
to overlook the question of how you go about solv- 
ing a problem such as that faced by this church 
school. Here was a growing enrollment. Here were 
crowded, inadequate quarters. Here were possi- 
bilities of expansion without excessive expenditure. 
The attic did represent waste space that might be 
put to good, constructive uses. 

The general superintendent, moreover, did take 
the trouble to bring his problem to the “Look Alive” 
Class and ask their cooperation in working it out. 
It is altogether possible that, if out of such a dis- 
cussion a committee should be raised to make a 
thorough study of the question, they might work 
out still another possible solution. 

This kind of a discussion should be directed as 
sharply as practicable toward local needs. How 
about the way in which your own church-school 
equipment is being allocated? Are all the interests 
and needs of children, young people, and adults 





given fair and adequate consideration? Could you 
work out some adjustments in the allocation of 
rooms that would make possible doing a still better 
job all around? Here is something any young-adult 
group might tackle with zest and profit. 


Those Young Ruffians! 

The war served to set the problem of delinquent 
youth in the focus of attention in many communi- 
ties (see page 22, Adult Student). It was easy to 
shift the enthusiasm for recreation centers for 
servicemen into a concern to provide wholesome 
opportunities for good fun for the younger set— 
for a time. Sooner or later, however, all these am- 
bitious and highly publicized “community” projects 
fall back into the laps of the long-established or- 
ganizations, like the churches. 

It ought not to be overlooked that the trustees 
have something to say on their side of the question. 
It takes a good deal of money to build and equip 
a modern church plant. Only those who have worried 
and sweated it out on boards of trustees and finance 
committees realize just how much of a job it is to 
carry through a big building campaign. It is only 
natural to be concerned that property which repre- 
sents real sacrificial giving and an endless amount 
of volunteer service should be given proper care. 

It is true, also, that we find a disturbing amount 
of indifference to the property or rights of others 
manifest in all of our communities today. If we are 
completely honest about it, it is not limited to the 
teen-age gangs either, by a long way. One way to 
help these irresponsible youngsters gain some sense 
of responsibility for the proper care and main- 
tenance of the church is to give them a personal 
stake in its use. 

Here is one point at which a group of young 
adults can take hold. Getting married and stepping 
out on one’s own does mean crossing a high divide. 
And still the distance between sixteen and twenty- 
six is not so great but that twenty-six can, still 
understand how it feels to be sixteen—perhaps 
much easier than sixty can. 

A discussion of this kind of problem ought to be 
slanted pretty sharply in the direction of the local 
situation. It would be a good idea, in preparation 
for this forum, to have a committee make a quick 
checkup on the program of your local church for its 
young people. Find out how the youngsters them- 
selves feel about it. What kind of recreational oppor- 
tunities do they find at school and out in the 
community? 

Then, too, there is a serious question how much 
right any church has to bury a big investment of 
devotion and sacrificial giving in equipment that 
is used only a few hours every week. It looks like 
there is much uncultivated soil not even raising 
weeds in many of our churches. Maybe someone 
could make a “job analysis” of the church property. 
Find out what uses it serves and how its equipment 
could be made to pay larger dividends in terms of 
community service. 

Another thing a group of young adults might 
remember. It is from these teen-age youngsters 
that a Young Adult Fellowship must win its recruits 
only a few years hence. Can you think of any better 
way of capturing their interest than by helping 
serve them now? 


—Charles E. Schofield. 
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